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NEWS OF 


N view of the figures published at Moscow, there can be no 
| question of the magnitude of the battle now raging on the Kursk- 
Bielgorod front, and though in the Kursk sector the Russians are 
everywhere holding firm, the repeated German gains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bielgorod must cause some anxiety. There is no 
break-through, but there is penetration by “ fists” or wedges, and 
the enemy will shrink from no sacrifice to exploit them. The 
nature and purpose of the German offensive are discussed by our 
correspondent “ Strategicus ” on another page, and he rightly sounds 
a note of warning against premature optimism. Heavy as the 
German losses have been, that very fact is testimony of the deter- 
mination of the attack. The Russians themselves agree that no 
prediction can yet be made about the outcome of a battle which 
has hardly yet reached its climax ; what is certain is that if the 
Germans hoped for a swift -initial success they have completely 
failed to achieve it. The bearing of these events on the question 
of a Second Front needs no demonstration. While there is little 
disposition to question the wisdom of the men. directing Allied 
strategy, it would be idle to deny that the spectacle of Russia once 
more bearing the full weight of a German assault while none of the 
armies of the United Nations are engaged anywhere in Europe will, 
if that situation long continues, give rise not merely to perplexity— 
it has done that already—but to disquiet and dissatisfaction. It 
may not long continue. It may be ended at any moment. And the 
uncertainty that the immobility of the Allies creates is undoubtedly 
having a demoralising effect on both Germans and Italians. But 
the European offensive has been so long heralded that further post- 
ponement will unquestionably have unfortunate effects at Moscow, 
and damp down again the enthusiasm which Allied successes in 
North Africa inspired. Even the all-round-the-clock bombing of 
Germany, of which some people talked too loudly, seems to have 
been largely in abeyance in the past week, for whatever cause. 
Apart from the raid on Cologne’s eastern suburbs on Saturday night, 
Germany has suffered little in July so far. 


The Poles’ Dead Leader 


The loss Poland has suffered by the tragic death of General 
Sikorski, at once Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief, is im- 
possible to estimate ; some indication of it is given in an article 
on another page. The writer, after dwelling on the apparent in- 
dispensability of the dead leader, adds with justice that in fact no 
man is completely indispensable. That is true. Poland will carry on 
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under new leadership, both military and civil. It is unlikely that 
the two roles will any longer be filled by a single individual, nor is 
there any reason why they should be. It is not customary for a 
Prime Minister to be at the same time Commander-in-Chief. The 
military post may be the easier to fill, for Poland has many able 
soldiers. She has not so many able statesmen, and there are difficult 
and delicate problems to be coped with, both domestic and external. 
One question to be asked about any émigré government is what 
popular reception and support it will encounter when its country is 
freed. General Sikorski at least would have been received with 
enthusiasm and almost certainly sustained in office by the people of 
Poland. Whether that can be said of any successor is open to con- 
siderable doubt. But meanwhile Poland has her part to play in 
many international discussions, and questions of special importance 
to discuss with Russia and Czechoslovakia. Fortunately she is well 
served by her Foreign Minister, Count Raczynski. A new Prime 
Minister, possibly enough M. Micholajczyk, who has been asked to 
serve temporarily as Acting Prime Minister, must now take up the 
reins. By a paradox easy to understand the loss of their greatest 
unifying factor is likely to impel all Poles to sink differences and 
consolidate their unity on a broader base. 


The Sequel to Hot Springs 


The preliminary step to ensure by co-operation freedom from 
want of food was successfully taken by the United Nations con- 
ference at Hot Springs, and Mr. Eden announced on Tuesday this 
country’s formal acceptance of its resolutions, The next step is 
the establishment of an Interim Commission to get down to the 
practical work of organising food production and distribution, and 
this in due course will be followed by a permanent international 
authority on which in the first place more than forty nations are likely 
_to be represented, and this again will have to be related to other 
organisations which it is hoped will be created to deal with other 
economic questions. The prestige of Great Britain will be enhanced 
by the success of these measures—a success which has yet to be 
won in actual organisation. For though it was far best that the 
United States should call the conference—and she is to be con- 
gratulated on the part she has played in it—it will not be forgotten 
how much these plans owe to Britain’s initiative in the past, and 
how admirable a model of food policy she has afforded in the 
feeding of her own population during this war. Sir John Orr and 
Lord Woolton stand in a sort of symbolic relationship to the vast 
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schemes contemplated at Hot Springs. Tribute should be paid 
where tribute is due. But the Government of the United States 
has splendidly realised the opportunities that the war affords for 
promoting common action which, had it been taken long ago, would 
have averted suffering among many millions of persons. 


To Publish or not to Publish 

The Italian Minister of Propaganda has been at some pains to 
explain why Mussolini’s* speech to the Fascist Party directorate 
was held back for twelve days. But internal evidence suggests that 
the Duce’s reluctance to publish was not solely due to the diffidence 
of this shy, retiring man, but also to very reasonable doubts whether 
the speech might do more harm than good. His decision to publish 
shows that he thinks it more important to chide and frighten the 
Italian people than to conceal from the Allies the weakness of 
his home front. What a damaging story it is that he has to tell, 
alluding as he does to attempts to weaken the moral or material 
strength of the people, the need. for eliminating industrialists 
who do not live up to their responsibilities, speculation among 
distributors, red tape in the civil service, the black market, luxury 
hotels and corrupting idleness, strikes, jealousy against the young. 
What is surprising is not that there should be weak elements in 
a@ country at war, but that the leader of the State should think 
it necessary to make a long catalogue of these defects, and try 
to frighten the country out of countenancing them by enlarging 
upon the horrors the Italian people would suffer from an Allied 
victory. Endeavouring to alarm them further, he depicted Britain 
as Enemy No. 1 which brutally ill-treated prisoners and meant 
to suppress their industries, steal their art treasures, and connive 
at the destruction of their agriculture. The lesson was: Do not 
listen to propaganda directed against himself, their leader, but 
support the régime and resist the invaders. Should he make this 
desperate appeal to his people, or should he hide his state of 
mind from the Allies? It took twelve days to find the answer. 


Progress in the Colonies 
A valuable report which the Colonial Office has issued this week 


on Labour Supervision in the Colonial Empire,  1937- 
1943, contains facts which should be sudied by critics of 
the Colonial Empire abroad as well as in this country. It shows 


that disinterested efforts om a very considerable scale have been 
made during the last seven years to improve conditions of labour 
in the Colonies, and it is a remarkable fact that war has not been 
allowed to interfere with continuous progress. The circular 
despatch addressed to Colonial Governors in 1937 pointing out the 
necessity of improved social services and the need of separate 
Labour Departments to study the needs of the workers was a 
turning-point in Colonial history. Steps were taken both at home 
and in the Colonies to give effect to a policy which public opinion 
was pressing on the Government. The appointment of Major Orde 
Browne as Labour Adviser to the Secretary of State, and more 
recently the creation of a Colonial Labour Advisory Committee 
composed of outside experts, have imparted drive from the centre, 
and at the perimeter labour departments or full-time inspectors are 
at work in three-quarters of the Colonial Empire ; six experienced 
British trade unionists were appointed as labour officers last year. 
On the legislative side there has been equal activity. Trade union 
legislation has been enacted in 33 territories, and measures have 
been passed concerning minimum wages, the cost of living, work- 
men’s compensation and the employment of women and children 
in industry. An immense up-hill task lies before the administrators, 
but the movement is in the right direction and is alive. 


War-Time Earnings 

The large increases in the earning power of labour in the manu- 
facturing industries are due to harder or longer work and not to 
increases in wage rates. That is shown by figures just published by 
the Ministry of Labour, comparing average earnings in these 
industries last January as compared with October, 1938. Average 
wage rates have increased by about 26 or 27 per cent., and this 
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approximately corresponds to the increase in the cost of living as 
reckoned on the official basis, though the cost of many articles 
not included has gone up in a much higher proportion. But the 
increase in average earnings is much more—it is about 65 per cent, 
for all workers, some 38 or 39 per cent. being due to longer hours 
or payment by results or work being done by women instead of 
men. This real increased spending power would have no inflationary 
effects if the additional work were being devoted to the production 
of consumable goods. But it is not—it does not increase the sum- 
total of goods that can be bought. However, it is from this huge 
surplus that direct and indirect taxes and contributions to national 
Savings are drawn. If the two margins balance each other there 
is no danger of further inflation. The figures, of course, deal only 
in averages. There are some classes of workers who are receiving 
a disproportionate share of the increases. Those who fall below 
the average have smaller margins for saving. 


Timber in Britain 

No one who has recently travelled about the countryside can 
fail to have ‘noticed how it has been shorn of its best timber owing 
to war-time: felling: Much of the stripped woodland stands little 
chance of being replanted unless the Government undertakes the 
work itself or finances the owners. This war has made even heavier 
inroads into our reserves than the last, and unless afforestation is 
pushed . vigorously ahead we shall be seriously short of timber 
for normal use and desperately short in the event of. another 
war. Sir George Courthope pointed out in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday that since 1919 the Forestry Com- 
mission had planted about 390,000 acres, and had arranged for 
the planting of 126,000 acres by grants to private estates, but 
felling on private woodlands has used up more timber than has 
matured. Obviously, trees cannot be grown quickly enough to 
meet the immediate demand after the war, when we shall be hard 
put to it to get the supplies we shall so urgently need from 
European countries, many of them swept clean by the Germans, 
But in afforestation there is no view but the long view. The 
Forestry Commission wants to start on a programme of 5,000,000 
acres planted during the next 50 years. It is desirable that con- 
siderably more than a fifth of this acreage should be planted in the 
first ten years. Sir William Jowitt was depressingly vague about 
the Government’s intentions. 


A Banned Paper 

The fact that the French weekly La Marseillaise will no longer 
be published, at any rate in this country, is by no means to be 
regretted. It was an irresponsible organ, and the criticisms of 
the United States of America which so constantly disfigured its 
columns robbed it of any claim to the hospitality of British soil 
and an allocation from the meagre paper-supplies available. French- 
men in Britain are very adequately catered for by the daily paper 
France, and that admirable monthly, La France Libre. But Mr. 
Driberg was well justified in raising the question of the method 
employed to suppress La Marseillaise. It ought to be clearly 
understood what Government department acts in such matters, and 
how. In the case of the Daily Worker, the ban was imposed by the 
Home Office, under the Defence of the Realm Regulations, and 
Mr. Morrison dealt with the question in the House of Commons. 
In the case of La Marseillaise, the licence for the paper used has 
been withdrawn by the Paper Control, which is.a branch of the 
Ministry of Supply, apparently at the instance of the Minister of 
Information. The general propriety of the stoppage of La 
Marseillaise is not to be questioned, and it may possibly be argued 
that special criteria apply in the case of a foreign journal published 
in London, but to any suggestion that a British journal might be 
disciplined by the withdrawal, or a threat of withdrawal, of its paper 
supply the most strenuous ecsistance should be offered. The danger 
of the paper-control operating as an indirect censorship has been 
foreseen from the beginning, and it is fair to say that there has so 
far been no sign whatever of its being so misused. But the method 
followed in the case of La Marseillaise suggests the need for sustained 
vigilance. 
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THE 


HE Government has not yet turned Sir William Beveridge, 

the stormy petrel of Social Security, on to the yet more 
important problem of unemployment. But the country, which 
has been so eagerly discussing Beveridge, is even more eager to 
know what can be done to deal with the evil of “ idleness,” and 
js impatiently awaiting some authoritative statement on the sub- 
ject, preferably from the Government, or, failing that, from some 
budy to which the Government will listen. The “ National Policy 
for Industry,” signed by 120 leaders of industry, was an interest- 
ing ex parte manifesto, but scarcely one that inspired general 
confidence. The “ Problem of Unemployment ” issued by Messrs. 
Lever Bros., was suggestive, but rather a pointer to inquiry than 
a report itself based on inquiry. Perhaps more authoritative than 
anything that has yet been issued is the pamphlet on “ Employ- 
ment Policy and Organisation of Industry after the War,” pub- 
lished for Nuffield College by the Oxford University Press. 

Though this is not a report based on a full systematic inquiry, 
it is the considered product of a series of private conferences, held 
at Oxford, of persons who have given prolonged study to the sub- 
ject, practical or academic. It is not all-embracing in its scope, 
since it devotes attention mainly to measures that can be taken 
within this country, and does not explore the wider possibilities 
of international action upon which we shall have to rely for the full 
development of foreign trade. Nor are its recommendations by 
any means all new, or even for the most part new. A great deal 
that is being urged here was advocated more than fifteen years ago 
in the report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry entitled Britain’s 
Industrial Future, a wise and long-sighted “ yellow book” that 
did not receive either from a Conservative or a Labour Govern- 
ment the attention it deserved. But what we need is not novelty, 
but something sound and workable, based on ideas old or new. 
The value of the Nuffield statement lies in the fact that its 
authors have evidently tried to take into account the best that 
has been thought and said on this difficult problem. 

It follows that many of its propositions and proposals are already 
The object is to find the way of attaining the 
nearest possible approach to “full employment” at a high and 
steadily rising standard of living ; to avoid the recurrence of 
alternating trade slumps and booms “ which have hitherto been 
accepted. almost as if they belonged to the order of nature.” It 
recognises that certain measures will have to be taken by the 
Government to avoid these disastrous fluctuations, and that many 
readjustments will have to be made in the structure’ of industry 
so that managements may adapt themselves to technical changes, 
and labour to more elastic conditions of work. The Govern- 
ment, with well-devised plans, can do much to keep employment 
going at moments when production is likely to fall off ; and the 
authors therefore advocate, as did the 1928 Liberal yellow book, 
and Mr. Lloyd George still earlier in We Can Conquer Unem- 
ployment, a policy of public works as a means of maintaining the 


level of investment in capital goods—“ public works” meaning, 


of course, not improvised relief work, but productive activities 
which add to the country’s wealth and admit of being launched 
at suitable moments. These need not be confined to Government 
undertakings; all large organised industries should have their list 
of development projects which can be advanced or retarded. 

To carry out the duties that would be imposed on it in directing 
national investment new State machinery would be needed. The 
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writers propose the setting up of a Central Statistical Board which 


| would be kept provided with up-to-date knowledge, and a National 
Development Board which would be given control of funds avail- 


able for public investment, and some right of supervision over the 
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TO CONQUER UNEMPLOYMENT 


investment of company reserves—that is to say, it would have 
power to arrange that priority should be given to investments most 
serviceable to the community. They agree again with the Liberal 
yellow book, as also with the recent Lever report, in urging a 
radically new way of presenting the national accounts. They ask 
that there should be two Budgets—one, the ordinary Budget, 
which would be balanced against revenue, the other a Budget of 
capital expenditure, which need not be balanced, and indeed would 
be likely to grow in just those years when an ordinary Budget 
becomes smaller, and vice versa. The Minister in charge of the 
National Development Board would also be in charge of the 
Budget of capital expenditure. He would supervise economiic 
planning and co-ordinate national efforts for full employment. 

Stated in a few sentences the plan sounds a formidable one, 
giving to a department of State immense powers over the whole 
of industry. But it seems substantially less formidable when 
we consider the structure of the ifdustry with which it will have 
to deal, and the minimum duties which must be imposed on the 
State if evils of the past which all condemn are to be eliminated. 
First of all, it has now become common ground that there are 
certain key industries providing monopoly services which are’ ripe 
for organisation as public corporations—-such as transport and ail 
forms of water, gas and electricity services. Many, and with good 
reason, would add coal-mining. Such corporations, though en- 
joying administrative independence, would inevitably be required 
to work in the closest accord with a National Development Board. 
But there is also a second class of industries, major industries 
which are likely to remain under private management but which 
cannot be allowed, through trade associations or trusts, to restrict 
production and regulate prices to the disadvantage of the com- 
munity. The Nuffield statement recommends the setting up of 
public industrial boards, composed of representatives of employers, 
workers, and the State acting in the interests of consumers, which 
would formulate general economic policy for those industries. 
It is not made quite clear how this board would operate, but it is 
assumed that it must proceed on a basis of good will and common 
knowledge of the business, aiming at efficiency on the one side 
and the avoidance of monopolistic restriction on the other; and it 
must be supposed that it would interpret the requirements of the 
National Development Board. 

Indeed, what is perhaps most significant in this statement is 
that, while it introduces much that is new in the organisation of 
industry and projected peace-time control by the State, it endea- 
vours to keep as much as possible of the existing framework, and 
to proceed upon lines that have been tried. It is not advocating 
direct State management in any industry where it does not now 
exist, and insists on the necessity of avoiding bureaucratic methods 
and preserving the opportunities of initiative so necessary to suc- 
cessful business.~ It has to make some assumptions, and one of its 
great assumptions is that it will be possible under the new order 
for managements to co-operate with labour, and for industries to 
co-operate with the State, which at all times must be the repre- 
sentative of the general public. Is this too great an assumption 
to make? Is it too much to hope that big industry, which shows 
some signs of preparing to fight against the post-war continuation 
of “controls” in any shape or form, will be unwilling to co- 
operate with the State, that managements will take the represen- 
tatives of labour into their confidence and seek their help, and that 
all the partners in industry can be made to look upon their work 
in the light of public service, in which each has a part to play? 

Such a question as this serves to show how essential it is that 
plans for dealing with post-war industry and employment should 
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be made before the war ends. No one is proposing that control 
as drastic as that which is now general in war-time should be 
continued as the normality of peace: It would be far easier to 
relax the war-time controls gradually till we reach a point where 
we shall have such controls as ought to be maintained permanently 
than it would be to impose a new control after we had gone back 
to the old chaos of unqualified competition or unrestricted private 
monopoly. If there is to be economic planning, now is the time to 
undertake it. If the giant evil of mass unemployment is to be for 
ever eliminated, the weapons for dealing with it must be forged in 
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advance. The people are expectant. They have welcomed the 
Beveridge Report with open arms. They know the basic conditions 
on which it rests—that plans, not beyond the reach of science, 
should be framed to conquer unemploymen*. Here, in the Nuffield 
manifesto, is one contribution towards the solution of the problem, 
a tentative one perhaps, one that does not rest on a quite suffi- 
ciently clear examination of evidence, but demanding study ; and 
if the evidence is held to be inadequate, then the least that the 
Government can do is to appoint publicly a competent body to 
collect other evidence and make recommendations for action. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Tory Reform Committee, the group of Conservative 

members recently formed under the chairmanship of Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, is carrying increasing weight, as the debates in 
which one or another of its members have recently figured testify. 
But the very success of the group draws aitention to one of those 
indefensible constitutional anomalies that goes year by year un- 
rectified out of sheer inertia. At any moment the chairman, Lord 
Hinchingbrooke, Mr. Quintin Hogg, one of its most prominent 
members, and for all I know other members as well, may find 
the doors of the House of Commons closed against them for the 
rest of their lives and remain condemned to the dignified ineffective- 
ness of the House of Lords—and this not merely without their 
assent, but in some cases certainly in opposition to their strongest 
desires, simply because they happen to have been born the eldest 
sons of peers. I do not wish to speak disrespectfully of the House 
of Lords. The debates there are often of a high order. But they 
are no more than academic discussions. They are rarely reported 
at length in the Press. The Lords’ Hansard is read by hardly 
anyone. The speeches made there have no influence *on policy. 
A motion can be carried against the Government and no one be 
a penny the worse. The stage for the dialectic that is the breath 
of life to democracy is the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons alone. To move a rising politician from the Commons 
to the Lords means that he will never, however brilliant, be 
Prime Minister, probably never Foreign Minister or Home 
Secretary. If this is grossly unfair to the individuals concerned 
it is equally detrimental to the public interest. This particular 
vice attaching to the hereditary system could perfectly well be 
eradicated in one way or another without involving the much larger 
question of the general reform of the House of Lords.. 

+ + * * 

“Six men have been working for twelve weeks past on a docu- 
ment which projects the direct will of 10,000 people and contains 
their battle orders for their concerted attack upon the Coalition 
Government.” So Mr. Churchill for one will soon need to seek a 
new vocation ; fortunately his pen can bring him in enough to rub 
along with. He will be replaced by whom? Well, as to these six 
men: “The men are the officers of Common Wealth—best known 
among them is Sir Richard Acland.” ‘The inference seems clear. 
The quotations are taken from a Common Wealth Press notice, 
which also specifies the distinttive tenets of Common Wealth’s 
programme under four heads. The third runs: “ Self-government 
for the Colonies and immediate independence for India.” The 
Colonies—all of them, apparently, in whatever stage of development. 
However, the full manifesto includes regarding that an invaluable 
saving clause: “Common Wealth demands that, at the earliest 
possible moment, steps be taken towards giving the colonial people 
full economic and political self-government.” Even the battle-order- 
menaced Coalition Government might accept that. Common Wealth 
is taking itself too seriously to be taken very seriously by other 
people. 

* * * * 

I did not hear the first of J. B. Priestley’s new series of broad- 
casts, but having read it I can only appeal to-the people who put 
down a motion condemning it in the House of Commons not 
to make fools of themselves. The second I heard, and thought it 
an admirable piece of work but rather lacking in raison d’étre— 


though I quite realise what the point was meant to be. The third, 
last Monday, seemed to me completely first-class, Priestley had 
something ‘specific to say that badiy needed saying, and it is hard 
to imagine how it could be said better. Priestley has not the 
reputation of being a Puritan, and his slashing condemnation of 
the “sniggering trivialities” that fill the minds of lightweight 
citizens of both sexes at a moment when there will be stiff and 
sober tasks for years ahead, and his resentment—the right word 
to choose—at a current music-hall song running “When the 
London lights go up again we'll all get lit up,” or something of 
the kind, are calculated to be as effective as they unquestionably 
are salutary. I don’t know whether he would thank me for using 
the word preaching in this connexion. My own view is that we 
need the right kind of preaching—by which I mean the pro- 
clamation of high ideals and the denunciation of low or puerile 
or vacuous talk—badly, and on that Mr. Priestley carries more weight 
and gets much farther home than most preachers I can think of. 
* *x * 7 
I hope Commander Locker-Lampson will get an authoritative 
ruling on the right use of the words “Commonwealth” and 
“Empire ” as the result of a motion he has put down on the subject 
—though, in fact, there is, I imagine, no prospect of the motion 
being discussed. What the member for North Hunts proposes is 
that— 
the name Commonwealth, used by the Prime Minister in a 
recent speech for the Empire, should in future be used as the 
Official designation of the British Empire, and that the title 


Protector should be revived and added to the titles of H.M. | 


the King. 
I find it hard to determine how seriously this is meant; the con- 
junction of Commonwealth and Protector would bring a gleam 
to the eye of that indomitable and stern Cromwellian, Mr. Isaac 
Foot. Its effect on me is to recall a story (which I trust I have 
not told here before) of a visit Mr. Churchill, then First Lord of 
the ‘Admiralty, paid to King George V on board the royal yacht 
at Cowes some thirty years ago to consult him about the naming 
of some new ships. “He asked me,” said the King afterwards, “ if 
I had any objection to calling one of them ‘Cromwell.’ I said, 
‘Not while I’m alive. After that you can call one “ Winston 
Churchill” for all I care.” As an alternative to adding Protector 
to the King’s titles I suggest we might eliminate Fid. Def. from 
among them. Since it was originally assumed by Henry VIII as 
Defender of the (Roman Catholic) Faith against Martin Luther the 
justification for its retention today is far from obvious. 
. . * * * 


I learn from Monday’s Daily Express that Mr. Tom Driberg, 
M.P., is no longer a member of the staff of that paper. Whatever 
the reasons for the severance the Express looks like being con- 
siderably the poorer for it. Mr. Driberg has been responsible for 
the past ten years for the column signed William Hickey, and 
it has been much better worth reading, in my judgement, than 
any similar.column in the daily Press. The signature “ William 
Hickey” is, I observe, being retained under fhe new authorship 
(it is an interesting question whether these pseudonyms should be 
transmissible, as that of “ Scrutator ” in the Sunday Times has been) 
and if the new Hickey succeeds in maintaining Mr. Driberg’s level 
he will have achieved something considerable. JANUS. 
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HITLER LOSES PATIENCE 


* By STRATEGICUS 


SHORT time ago General Dietmar informed the world that 

Ludendorff’s offensive in 1918 was a symptom of weakness, 
and suggested that Germany would not fall into any similar error 
in this war. His thesis was not entirely convincing, and the corollary 
therefore lacked weight. Yet it cannot fail to be startling to find 
Hitler once more launching an offensive in Russia. The timing is 
wrong. There is no question that the campaigning season on the 
central sector of the front has already run two months. It is un- 
deniable that winter interfered with the 1941 offensive, even if it 
cannot be accepted as the decisive factor. Arguments drawn from 
the time of Jaunching the main campaign last year are invalid when 
they give June 28th as the starting-point. Hitler stated that the 
offensive began on May 7th; and it is beyond question that heavy 
fighting was more or less continuous from that day. 

Can it be thought that Hitler is so confident of the strength of 
his armies this year that he thinks he will succeed where on two 
previous occasions he failed with more time at his disposal? 
Stalingrad and the immediate sequel left their mark on the 
Wehrmacht. The collapse ‘in Tunisia weakened the striking force 
still more. The satelite Powers have shown themselves openly 
reluctant to expose a shrinking force to fresh loss in Russia. It is 
generally thought that about three-fifths of the Luftwaffe fighter 
strength and some four-fifths of the bombers are in the west or 
south. If we were to sum up evidence that seems to be reliable 
we should say that the enemy concentration in Russia is weaker 
than ever before. What, then, are we to think of the new offensive? 

It must be admitted that until more is known of the scale of the 
attack its meaning cannot be interpreted. But one thing can be 
seen very clearly. This sector between Orel and Bielgorod is, 
perhaps, the only one on the Russian front which offers an obvious 
local objective of some importance and at the same time the possi- 
bility of a decisive attack. If an enemy wished to strike with the 
largest area of possibility and yet not commit himself unduly until the 
risks and chances had been Cleared up, this would seem to be an 
admirably selected sector. At present the German-Russian front 
forms a salient west of Kursk. It is so drawn that the Russians hold 
a valuable slice of the Moscow-Kharkov railway. The front turns 
round Orel across the railway to Sevsk and only returns to it about 
Bielgorod. Offensively and defensively the German position would 
be very much strengthened if the Kursk sector could be captured. 

Clearly that would be only a minor and immediate prize for an 
all-out offensive ; but we do not yet know that the Germans have 
staked that sort of force here. Moreover, when this is admitted 
is it not also true that this sector offers the shortest path to Moscow? 
In striking here Hitler has, then, a chance of winding-up his attack 
very rapidly with an improved defensive position if the local resist- 
ance should prove stronger than expected or if the Allied move- 
ments elsewhere make it desirable to liquidate an expensive adven- 
ture. At the very least he may hope to forestall a Russian offensive 
and buttress a weak sector. Without going beyond the purely local 
he might have a chance of a minor envelopment ; and it is possible 
that he is disarranging Russian preparations about which he pro- 
bably knows very much more than the Allies are permitted to learn. 

The situation is at present so ill-defined that until the fighting has 
continued for some time it will be impossible to judge whether Hitler 
is striking defensively, in the more exact sense of the word, or 
whether he is gambling on the unpreparedness of the Allies, to get 
in a disabling blow against Russia. As far as ome can read the 
detail of the attack, it was launched upon the model of the Tunisian 
battle. The sector selected for penetration was very narrow, the 
artillery preparation exceedingly heavy and the air cover very dense. 
The attempt was made to force two vents ; and the Russians admit 
that wedges have beea driven into the advanced defences. But the 
sector which it is sought to undermine is one of considerable extent. 
The distance between Orel and Bielgorod is about 180 miles, though 
the whole of the sector does not seem to have keen. attacked. 

Taking the more ambitious purpose as seriously intended, what 


has Hitler in his favour? It seems certain that Ludendorff’s offen- 
sive in 1918, as well as last year’s attempt to secure a decision against 
Russia, failed through lack of concentration. In trying to disperse 
their opponent’s force they dissipated their own. But what would 
happen if Hitler restrained his instinct for the grandiose or had it 
restrained for him ; what would happen if while driving vigorously 
towards Voronezh he struck a keavy and concentrated blow towards 
Moscow up the Tula road? Up to the present a dispassionate 
survey of the German attempts to secure a decision over Russia 
might suggest that the very extent of his mobilised power has been 
Hitler’s undoing. It has provided him with the resources to strike 
out with a lavish disregard of distances and the sfrain they must 
impose upon supply, when it might have been better to pass his 
legions through the fire continuously and so maintain the advance 
on the main objective. 

The German campaigns, in point of fact, appear to. have desisted 
where they should have pressed on and to have continued when 
every counsel of prudence impelled abandonment. But-in the end 
is it possible to say much more than one could say in 1812? Some 
fatality attaches to the adventurer who hitches his wagon to the 
Russian star. The Borodino obduracy of the Russian soldiers clings 
to them yet. It was not Kutusov so much as that terrible quality 
of the Russian peasant that defeated Napoleon; and, when *the 
proportion and atmosphere of Stalingrad are truly grasped, it seems 
that it is this that must finally destroy another conqueror’s reputa- 
tion. It is impossible to say how far Hitler will be able to drive 
his legions across Russia again. On all grounds of probability it 
would seem that the Moscow that cheated him when the flower of 
his young victorious armies were available will elude him still. 

Yet desperation can achieve much that would seem impossible, 
and it must now be clear that this is the last time Hitler will have 
a chance to escape complete defeat. He may, on this occasion, 
be counting upon the intervention of Japan. It has been reported 
that the concentration upon the Far Eastern frontier of Russia has 


. increased recently ; and Japanese literature during the last twenty 


years has shown no love for Russia. Moreover, at present there 
are no other fields which the considerable mobilised strength of 
Japan can conquer. The armies which stand over against the 
Russian frontiers are the least dependent upon the sea-power which 
everywhere else is the foundation of their security. But the 
Japanese can hardly strike against Russia without laying themselves 
open to air-attack by United States aircraft. The recent advances 
in the Aleutians suggest that such a project is in the forefront of 
the American plans at the earliest moment suitable airfields are 
available. The Allied offensive in the south-west Pacific must act 
as a diversion of sea and air power that might be needed if the 
attack upon Far Eastern Russia were to be launched. 

In the Pacific, indeed, the war is seen to be one, and the various 
operations begin to show a unified direction, It is only in the 
Europe-Mediterranean theatre that we still await the sort of attack 
that will bear upon its face the pattern of unified design. The raid 
on Crete was only a reconnaissance and a gesture. The air offensive 
upon the Italian islands and mainland are encountering greater oppo- 
sition, which the Allies have done their best to encourage. In the 
west the prolonged air battle over the Ruhr, the Rhineland and 
northern France continues. If the Allied peoples tend to regard this 
phase, with impatience, it is quite possible that Hitler, who has to 
reckon with its terrible effects, has long passed that point. He used 
to say, when he had the power that enabled him to boast, that he had 
almost “lost patience.” He may have quite lost it now and have 
yielded to the unvoiced demand for some relief. 

The offensive in Russia may, in fact, really be a sign of weakness, 
an indication that the tension has now reached such a pitch that the 
Wehrmacht must somehow attempt to find an escape from the un- 
ceasing air attack in battles with which it is better able to cope. 
We do not know. For some little time it is hardly possible we 
should know its inspiration or its purpose. At least, it should be 
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recognised that such is the case. It is merely misleading for the 
B.B.C. to deride the smallness of the results of the first few hours 
af the offensive. Even when the great offensive of June 28th was 
launched last year it was some days before the results began to 
appear. When they appear now, and whatever they should be, we 
shall need also to remember that the present war is creating its 
own standards, and we shall only recognise them fully when the 
obvious value of that recognition has long ceased to be of immediate 
use. 


WLADYSLAW SIKORSKI 


By W. J. ROSE* 
IGHTNING out of a clear sky. That is the only way. of 
describing the terrible news that reached us from Gibraltar 
on Monday. Sikorski had been killed. Few people are indispens- 
able, perhaps no one ever is ; but to many who have watched the 
Polish Prime Minister’s work during the past four years, he seemed 
to be as nearly that as man can be. Not only for what he was doing 
—for his labours and his contacts, but for what he was: 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world: “ This was a man!” 

Names stand for things, personalities for causes, in our day as 
seldom in history. Along with others, Sikorski stood for the Poland’ 
that never surrenders ; that refused to be rubbed off the map of 
Europe in the trying nineteenth century, and that refuses to have 
any truck with the enemy today. Thinking of the witness he has 
borne, I am reminded of the words used by a courageous compatriot 
—the Pole “who dared to be wise” nearly two hundred years ago, 
at a time when folly was the fashion—Nil desperandum! 

Those who have known Sikorski longest will miss him most. 
Among us are his fellow-countrymen who remember him as a 
student in Lwow forty years ago. Others recall the work he was 
doing a decade later to modernise his countryside ; and, in the face 
of many difficulties, to prepare the youth for the giant struggle he 
knew was at the door. Many of these were with him during the 
changing fortunes of the war of 1914-18, in which the three empires 
that held his people in thrall came down in ruins. Then, as always, 
he showed himself ready to undertake the hardest tasks. 

One such fell to him as Commander in the northern sector of 
the front in the fateful summer of 1920, against the invading 
Bolshevik armies. Another fell to him just over two years later, 
when the murder of the first President by a political fanatic brought 
on a serious crisis, demanding both wisdom and courage from those 
at the helm. Later there came issues of a different sort, when 
decisions of a personal nature had to be made, involving matters 
of principle. No compromise was possible, and Sikorski withdrew 
from public life. He did this without any display of rancour, turn- 
ing to his studies of military strategy and to his farm. Part of the 
time he lived abroad. From the side-lines he watched for a decade 
what was going on, seeing things with which, as he once wrote me, 
“TI am not in agreement.” Through it all he maintained a loyal 
attitude—that of an interested party, ready to help if desired, but 
never descending to obstruction. When I talked with Polish friends 
in the summer of 1936, they said to me: “One day a change will 
come to our Government: when it does, Sikorski will be our man!” 

Why did these men think thus? Partly because of the General’s 
record as a public servant, partly because of his reputation as a 
citizen. He had never been identified with any of the too numerous 
political parties ; he had kept strictly out of all political intrigues ; 
he never stood for the Diet, he was never a Senator. His thirty 
years of work for his country before 1939 were marked by two 
features—one, a readiness to do any service to his nation it was in 
his power to do, preferably of a concrete and special sort; the 
other an unequivocal dislike of everything that savoured of authori- 
tarianism in public life 

In the four critical years behind us (apart from his brilliant 
record as a soldier) Sikorski has shown unswerving loyalty to the 
~ * Dr. Rose is Professor of Pol'sh Literature and History in the University 

of London and Director of the School of Slavonic Studies, 
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Allied cause, a profound understanding of the need for a united 
front, and a willingness to risk his position with his own people in 
order to make that front effective. I refer, of course, to his offer 
to the Soviet Union on the morrow of the German attack two years 
ago, for a burial of the past and common action against the Nazi 
armies—an offer not easy to make in view of what the Poles had 
suffered at Soviet hands, both in their own country and elsewhere, 
As all know, he has been subject to strong criticism from his own 
compatriots, he lost some of his colleagues from the Cabinet, and 
he took long chances in the matter of support in the homeland.. 

Whether those were right who argued that their Prime Minister 
should have stood out for more explicit guarantees from Moscow, 
or how much such guarantees would have been worth in the sequel, 
is a matter of controversy. One thing, however, is undoubted: had 
the Poles‘not come to terms with the U.S.S.R. at that time, things 
would have been far worse both for their own and the Allied cause 
than they have since become, to say nothing of the relief that could 
then be brought to hundreds of thousands of Poles scattered over 
Soviet lands, whose gratitude to Sikorski is undying. Last April 
the good relations existing for twenty months were broken off by 
Moscow. Whoever was to blame for that event, it was not General 
Sikorski. Nor is there any reason to doubt that a relationship of 
frank mutual understanding has existed between him and the Soviet 
Ambassador in London, signatories of the original agreement 
between him and Marshal Stalin. As the accredited representatives 
of neighbouring Slav nations, they worked together in the hour of 
need. May the good work go on. 

Poland had made her choice long before war broke out, and she 
has stuck to it: “With anyone and everyone who is fighting Nazi 
Germany.” The maintenance of this position was Sikorski’s supreme 
concern in life. Hence his visits to the New World, to the Near 
East, and to the Soviet Union. Critics have said that he took him- 
self and his work too seriously. One might reply that in times like 
these only he can stand the test who regards his job as the most 
important thing on rth. It cannot, of course, be denied that 
Sikorski had his foibles. Ungracious as it may seem, I must mention 
two. Like others who could be named, he was too anxious to do 
things himself ; perhaps rather, he was anxious to do too many things 
himself. Was it from personal vanity, or because he did not see 
about him competent people for delicate tasks? © Whatever the 
answer, he did overwork, at an age when a man does that at his 
peril ; and when men in key positions need to be at the top of 
their form all the time. Secondly, he was too kindly (“His life was 
gentle ”), trusting some people too much, too unwilling to wound. 
He drew back from the ruthlessness that is at times unavoidable 
by al! responsible leaders. An American college president has often 
remarked on the time and strength required by the wise to repair 
the mischief done by the merely good. One might add “by those 
who mean well, but are only bunglers.” Only a man with iron in 
his soul is sufficient for these things. 

It was not my privilege to see much of the General during the 
three years since he brought the remains of his army from France 
to Britain. But I helped to prepare an informal visit he paid to 
one of our universities, and I noted how he sought to understand 
the terrain like a military leader responsible for important 
manoeuvres. When I reassured him, he said: “If people meet me 
with indifference, I can do nothing. If they offer me pity, I say 
“No, thank you!’ When they show me understanding, I am 
satisfied.” Such men are the only true emissaries of their country. 

Thoughts of the General, now that he has left us, bring to my 
mind the remark of Cavour: “To be an effective statesman one 
must have a sense of things possible.” The nation to which Sikorski 
belonged (and still beiongs) has not always been blest with leaders 
who held their heads high but at the same time had their feet 
firmly planted on the ground. Few people have ever been freer 
from illusions or the dangers of wishful thinking than he. The 
enemy may rejoice at the misfortune that has befallen the Allied 
cause. It is for those of us who sorrow to see that he did not die 
in vain. Let us take leave of him with the Polish Ave atque Vale: 

Zegnaj Mistrzu, a Niech Ci Ziemia bedzie lekka! 
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MERCHANTMEN AT WAR 


By J. L. HODSON 

UR merchantmen have been in the war from the beginning. 

The war was not a day old when the Donaldson liner 
‘Athenia’ was torpedoed and sunk with a loss of 112 lives, 19 of 
them members of the crew. From that time the war at sea has 
never for a moment ceased ; it is unlikely to till the end is teached. 
You can meet Masters of our ships who will tell you there is more 
metal in this war than the last, and that the last was a picnic com- 
pared with this. That is largely true; the U-boat packs—up to 
20 and 25—are a new idea; so are the dive-bomber and torpedo- 
bomber. When the merchant captain got away from British shores 
in the Jast war he felt comparatively safe from submarines ; he 
doesn’t feel- safe today, and often he isn’t. Yet it is possible to 
meet Masters who have sailed throughout this war to and fro across 
the Atlantic or down to the Antipodes time after time, and seen 
nothing.. Luck is@a curious thing, and the truth can be curious, 
too. I know a Commodore of convoy who has sailed the equiva- 
lent of seven times round the world in charge of his precious ships, 
and lost only seven of them. I know others whose tale is very 
different. 

Merchant Navy. The title is so honourable and so well-known 
that we are apt to think that the Merchant Navy is an entity like the 
Royal Navy itself, and that it springs into being and to active war- 
fare as easily. Yet that is not quite so. Our merchantmen are 
privately owned by probably over 300 different men or companies. 
The ships themselves range from the 85,000-ton ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’ (the world’s fastest and largest vessel) down the scale 
through more modest passenger ships and cargo liners to tramps 
and coasters, colliers and tugs. (The “dirty British coaster with a 
salt-cased smokestack” is at the heart of them.) It is true that 
they are all, high and low, on war work, but the control of them 
by the Government was accomplished by stages spread over a few 
months, and the “ pool” of seamen which pays them their wages 
between voyages, but doesn’t allow them to leave the sea or to 
take a voyage off when they like (as they could do heretofore), 
was not created till the war was a year and nine months old. (We 
were much too slow in that.) The merchant officers and seamen 
are civilians, and like to be. Even full-blown captains arrive in 
port and are wearing. trilby hats before you can say Jack Robinson. 
A too rigid discipline or too much spit and polish is not, as a 
rule, the seaman’s line of country. There are even those among 
them who prefer the title Merchant Service to Merchant Navy. 
Moreover, not all serving the Red Ensign ere British. Some 30,000 
Indians and 10,000 Chinese and a number of West Africans take 
their place on our ships—and an important place it is. 

It is well to remember these things when we think of our 
merchantmen and of their magnificent achievements. And it is 
well, too, to recall that among the ships sailing with our own, 
doing the same dangerous tasks in and out of convoy, are those 
wearing the flags of America, Norway (probably 40 per cent. of 
the tankers in the North Atlantic are Norwegian), Holland, Bel- 
gium, Poland, Greece, Russia, Yugoslavia and Free France; in 
addition, ships belonging to Sweden and Denmark are working 
for us. On some of those foreign ships British seamen are sailing, 
and when the requisite number of gunners for the weapons used 
against submarines and aircraft is not available, British gunners go 
aboard. The merchantman’s guns today are formidable. Many a 
Master of a tramp ship—especially if she is on ‘the Russian convoy 
or journcying to North Africa—feels he commands a small cruiser. 
His old-time anti-submarine 4-inch gun in the stern has quite often 
been added to by Oerlikons, by the 12-pounder, and by various 
rocket devices, so that on one occasion a Master sailing to Russia, 
after shooting down seven bombers, received a signal from an 
admiring destroyer saying: “Good shooting. Wish I had your 
guns.” To which the Master replied: “Thanks. . Wish I had 
your speed.” The barrage put up today by a convoy: can be such 
that the bomb explosions are-not heard. 

This growth of the merchant .ship in this war from a man of 
peace to a small man o’ war is one of the more remarkable develop- 
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ments. (Not that it has no history behind it.) Decks had often 
been strengthened and fabric stiffened pre-war to take a gun and 
its shock when the time came, but nobody had foreseen air-attack. 
It is doubtful, too, if anybody had looked into the future far enough 
to visualise our cargo ships with landing-craft at the davits, with 
telephones fixed from the bridge to all sally ports, and with 
markedly strong derricks of their own fitted for unloading, ready 
to sail boldly to hostile ports or coasts, as they did in North Africa. 
This, in a sense, was a new development for the trampship and 
cargo liner; they were now going bang into the Front Line. (It 
is true, of course, that they had long been there—at Narvik, Dun- 
kirk, Tobruk, Rangoon, Singapore, Malta, Java and every other 
place that was perilous, yet it is equally true that North Africa 
broke a little new ground ; and it may be that the invasion of 
Europe will break a trifle more.) It is worthy of note, too, that 
when boats were being taken off ships and landing-craft put in 
their place, and somebody wondered what the seamen would think, 
it was the seamen who said: “What are you worrying about? 
Treat us like soldiers. We shouldn’t be in the boats, anyhow—we 
should put the soldiers there.” 

I have met a fair number of ship’s Masters who think too much 
fuss has been made of what they and their crews have done. One 
saia to me: “The sea is our trade; it always had its hazards— 
war merely brings new ones. The seaman takes the ordeals easier 
than another would—he’s a disciplined man.” That may be so. 
Yet the achievement is there. To Malta the convoys of 1942 won 
through after naval and air battles—and the merchantman is the 
target rather oftener than the warship; to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel, our seamen sailed looking like Arctic explorers in ships 
specially heated and insulated and with propellers of cast steel. To 
be torpedoed in those waters might well, even were you rescued, 
mean losing a limb from frostbite. The North Atlantic can be 
almost as uncomfortable as the Barents Sea, and its U-boat packs no 
kinder. The seamen’s hardships and endurances in open boats 
are written firmly into the war’s history. 

What we remember less, because it is less colourful, is the 
merchant navy’s solid work and results. Every convoy that safely 
reaches port is a battle won, yet little is said—for excellent reasons, 
no doubt—of most of those quiet victories. In periods when the 
Battle of the Atlantic has been at its height we have had convoys 
which crossed and saw nothing of the enemy. Against any individual 
ship being hit on any single voyage the odds have always been 
large. Of the total number of convoys one cannot speak with any 
certainty—Coastal Command have announced they have escorted 
well over 5,000, excluding those of single ships and naval ships. 

As to what our ships have done, they have done all; for our 
life is built on the sea, and without the sea we are nothing. A 
typical mixed-cargo ship has brought us across the Atlantic wheat, 
lumber, aluminium, cheese, trucks, steel alloy, chemicals, electrodes, 
guns, flax and tank parts. One to Malta took, in addition to 
aviation spirit, cement, maize, wheat, flour, whiskey, tobacco, corned 
beef, bales of cloth, guns, shells, lorries and aeroplane parts. To the 
Middle East, by the longest lines of supply in history, our merchant- 
men have carried supplies totalling millions of tons, and on voyages 
that took three months. They moved west from Suez with the 
Eighth Army, and they moved east from Gibraltar with the First 
Army. At least one ship sailed along the North African ports so 
fast that it was in its port before the Army or R.A.F. had arrived 
there. If the First Army was the best-fed army the world has 
ever known, it was our merchantmen who made it possible; if our 
Eighth Army lads, wedded to tea, “ brewed up” with the zest and 
frequency they did, it was to the seamen they owed—and generously 
gave—their thanks. Our seamen brought the last demolition parties 
cut of Rangoon, they brought refugees and rubber out of Singapore 
right up to the final moment, they had their own adventures ashore 
both in Greece and Crete—in Crete they formed parachute patrols. 
As prisoners of war, some have leapt from trains crossing Germany 
and made their way to England, and have told here of their life 
on German raiders, and (one of them) of a brief hour or two’s life 
on a U-boat. 

The men and theic ships have done wonderful things. And yet, 
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perhaps, it is not so strange. Because for seven centuries or so after 
this land became a State its trading ships and its ships of war were 
mostly one and the same. It is no new thing, then, for our 
merchant seamen to become warriors (12,000 of them went straight 
into the Royal Navy when war broke out in 1939), nor 1s it strange 
that men have gone back to the sea in this war after long years 
ashore, or that a ship’s boy of 15 or so burst into tears when told 
he couldn’t sail to Murmansk (he did, all the same), or that 
Masters of 70 have run the gauntlet of bombs and torpedoes in 
convoy. For if there is one thing true of British folk it is that 
the saying “the sea in his blood” can be used of a host of them. 
And since they have long built good ships, should we wonder that 
Germans have complained in this war, as they pumped shells into 
our cargo ships, that they were too difficult to sink? For that has 
happened, too. No, none of these things is really strange. For 
our genius is of and for the sea. And that genius our merchant- 
men have in good measure. 


ANGLI IN ORIENTE 


By MAJOR J. M. COLLARD 


HE renunciation of extra-territoriality in China, the abolition of 
capitulations in Egypt, and the probable independence of 
India after the war will make it necessary for the Englishman whose 
work takes him to the East to revise his attitude to, and his relations 
with, the inhabitants of these countries if he is to continue to live 
and work there. 

The privileged position enjoyed up to now by Englishmen and 
other Europeans in Eastern countries has not been due to any respect 
felt for Europeans as such by the heirs of civilisations many 
theusands of years older than ours, who are possessed of intelli- 
gence and perceptions not inferior to our own. It has been the 
result partly of the enterprise and unscrupulousness of our 
forefathers in the past, and partly of the strength of our 
national armaments in the present. These factors are no longer 
sufficient to keep things as they were. This fact was recognised in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and at the Montreux Conference, in the 
Cripps Mission to India, and in the voluntary renunciation of extra- 
territorial rights in China. The implications of the new state of 
affairs have not yet been fully recognised. 

In future, if we are to maintain our financial and commercial in- 
terests in these great Eastern countries, we have got to convince their 
inhabitants and governments, not only that these interests are 
advantageous to them as well as to us, but also that the presence of 
large numbers of Englishmen in important positions among them 
is not so objectionable as tq outweigh any material advantages that 
accrue from their presence. And in trying to convince them we 
shall start with the handicap bequeathed to us by thousands of 
Englishmen who have lived their lives in the East under the delusion 
that the strength of their country’s armaments has conferred a moral 
superiority which lifts the lowest among them higher than the highest 
of the inhabitants of the country in which they live. Fortunately 
there is something on the credit side as well. There have been, and 
are, Englishmen in the East respected for themselves alone, who have 
not found it necessary to hide behind the respect conferred by 
“ prestige.” To some people it may seem a matter of indifference 
whether or not we are able to maintain our connexions in these 
Eastern countries. But to hundreds of thousands of Englishmen, 
most of them living and working all their lives in England, these 
connexions are of vital importance for their livelihood. It is no 
mere matter of the interests of Englishmen living in the Orient. 

We have to get rid of those notions of racial -superiority which 
seem shocking enough when enunciated by Hitler, but which are 
calmly accepted by most Englishmen when comparing themselves 
with Africans or Asiatics. And at the same time we must display 
more of our best racial qualities of energy, morality, technical skill, 
modesty, incorruptibility, kindliness and fair dealing. The enforced 
and unwilling respect with which we have hitherto been surrounded 
in Eastern countries has led to a degeneration of some of these 
qualities. Individuals have not been under the necessity of justify- 
ing their existence by their work and their behaviour. They have 
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occupied privileged positions which in many cases they had done 
nothing to earn, and in which they were protected from the free 
competition of the local inhabitants. In future, Englishmen will 
be able to maintain themselves in the East only in so far as they 
are regarded as useful by the governments and peoples of those 
countries. If they can be adequately replaced by nationals, they 
will be, whether in administration or business. Usefulness will not 
be the only standard that will be applied. The Englishman will 
have to see to it not only that his work is an asset to the people among 
whom he lives, but that his behaviour in no way affronts their 
dignity or independence. He must be not only temporarily tolerated 
out of necessity, but permanently welcomed out of friendship. 

This is not a counsel of perfection for the enlightened individual ; 
it i, a policy of necessity for English communities living in the 
East if they are to remain and prosper there. It cannot be left to 
the individual ; it must be initiated, encouraged, and where neces- 
sary imposed, by organised public opinion. What was once a matter 
of courtesy and good feeling is now a matter of n@cessity and national 
urgency. It is not the Colonel Blimps and the political die-hards 
who are going to be the main trouble in the adjustment of our 
relations with the inhabitants of the countries of the East. The 
trouble is going to come from those second-rate people who have 
“come East” in the hope of enjoying a better standard of living 
and a better social position than their own efforts wouJd have won 
for them at home. 

What is to be done? We have no Auslandsbund, no Association 
of Englishmen Living Abroad, as the Germans had before the war. 
The purpose of the Auslandsbund was, of course, to create a racial 
and political solidarity and consciousness among Germans outside 
Germany with a view to furthering German designs in the countries 
concerned ; but there is no doubt that a similar organisation could 
be used for more reputable purposes, such as the encouragement of 
a proper standard of behaviour among Englishmen living abroad, the 
maintenance of a high standard among Englishmen going to employ- 
ment abroad, and the fostering of social and cultural relations 
between Englishmen and the inhabitants of the countries in which 
they are working. What is needed is a British Council of greatly 
enlarged scope, a body of which all Englishmen living abroad would 
be encouraged to become members, a body which would include 
among its central and local directors a representative selection of 
administrators, business men, missionaries (who have done more than 
any other class of person to keep alive respect and admiration for 
Europeans in Eastern countries), consuls, diplomats, &c., with 
experience of and interests in the foreign countries concerned. Such 
a body would have to be in close and authoritative touch with 
Government Departments, embassies, legations, business houses, 
missionary societies, &c., through both the central directorate at 
home and local directorates abroad, in order to exercise influence on 
the type of Englishman sent abroad, and on the general conduct of 
English individuals and institutions in foreign countries. 

It should not be an autocratic body, it should not be a Govern- 
ment Department with officials laying down rules and regulations for 
the observance of other people. It should be an organised expres- 
sion of the general opinion and interests of Englishmen abroad, and 
be given sufficient authority and funds to make its influence effective. 
Its primary task would be educational. It would, for example, 
have to drive home to Englishmen, both at home and abroad, the 
realities of the situation in China, India and Egypt, and make them 
realise that a continuance of present British interests in these 
countries depends on British individuals and institutions in such 
countries behaving in accordance with these realities. It would 
have to educate Englishmen in the culture and history of peoples 
whom we are still inclined to regard as inferior. It would have 
ceaselessly to drive home the fact that a tree is known by its fruits, 
and that democracy, for example, is judged, not by its theoretical 
perfection as a system of government, but by the character and 
behaviour of people brought up under democratic institutions. 
Where English newspapers exist in foreign countries it would have 
to influence them constantly in the right direction. 

Its secondary task would be liaison. It would have to encourage 
social and cultural contacts between Englishmen and the inhabitants 
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of the country where they were domiciled. It would have to 
encourage Englishmen to learn the language of the country ; it 
would have to encourage the learning of English among an ever- 
growing number of foreigners by providing and endowing schools 
and founding scholarships to English schools and universities. It 
would have to see that proper courtesy and proper facilities were 
provided for foreign, and particularly for “coloured,” students in 
Great Britain, and to ensure that any institutions discriminating in 
any way against “men of colour” were promptly and ruthlessly 
driven out of business. It would have to start boys’ and girls’ clubs 
in Eastern countries and encourage young English men and women 
in these countries to help run them. It would have to provide places 
and opportunities for various types of English men and women to 
meet similar types from the nationals of the country in which they 
are working. 

Important and stimulating tasks await the Englishman abroad in 
the post-war years, particularly those Englishmen living in the newly 
independent countries of the East. On their willingness and ability 
to adjust themselves to new conditions, and to succeed in accomplish- 
ing by good will what we can and must no longer attempt to accom- 
plish by force, depends to no small extent our future national 


greatnes3. 
A HAPPY NEUTRAL 


By ROSE MACAULAY 

OU cannot go about Portugal without being aware that the 

sympathies of most Portuguese are with the British in the 
present struggle. With the British: rot necessarily with Britain’s 
allies. Russia is on the whole regarded with suspicion, fear and 
disapproval, an attitude dictated by the Government and Press. 
The United States is remote, ‘and there is a tendency to regard it 
as an arrogant rival of Brazil. Great Britain, with all its faults 
and mistakes and past mutual irritations, is still the Oldest Ally 
(as any beggar will diplomatically tell, you), and is tolerated, though 
with reservations There is no doubt about the majority-feeling 
in the crowd that lines up to read the news placarded in the Avenida 
of an evening. There is no doubt about the admiration for the 
British airmen who occasionally descend on the country and are 
removed for internment with every symptom of affectionate 
esteem. There was no doubt about the anger among Lisboans at 
the bombing of the British Airways plane with Leslie Howard, 
whom they had greatly liked, and other English on board. And 
there was no doubt about the gereral reaction to a large portrait 
of the Fiihrer which for a time was displayed in a German propa- 
ganda window: the Portuguese are practised and deft spitters ; 
the portrait had to be removed and the window washed. 

Not that the many Germans in Lisbon are (so far as I heard) 
unpopular ; they run a lively propaganda, spend a lot of money, 
and have many friends, particularly among the richer classes. There 
is said by some Portuguese to be a deep social cleavage in this 
matter, as in Spain, but I think it cannot be very pronounced, One 
also heard that the pro-German Portuguese were pro-Spanish too ; 
natural enough, seeing the hold the Nazis have on Spain, and the 
ardent Nazism of the Spanish Press. If the pro-Spanish Portuguese 
are the only pro-Germans, that limits pro-Germanism in Portugal 
pretty strictly, for Spain is not generally popular, the Portuguese 
have suffered too much at her hands, and the cry of Iberia Unida 
must be alarming to a nervous people, however brotherly and 
well meant its intention. 

I met at Sintra a vivid and vehement Condessa; a handsome, 
youngish woman, remarkable among her countrywomen for being 
long-limbed and going about in slacks, with her fine dark head 
Eton-cropped. (Portuguese middle-class women are apt to be very 
feminine ; plump and small, they trip about on high heels, wear 
their black hair in waved masses, and are shocked at women in 
trousers—this was one of the complaints made of them by the 
cosmopolitan Italian countess at Estoril, who herself wore slacks 
to annoy them. The peasant women, on the other hand, are often, 
like the peasant men, magnificent creatures, free-stepping, hand- 
some, upright, coiling their splendid hair in low Greek knots, 
striding along with incredible loads on their heads. They are still, 
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as apparently they always were, much handsomer than the rich. 
Why this seems always to be so in the Latin countries and the 
reverse in Nordic countries is one of the ethnological mysteries. But 
this is by the way.) 

My Sintra Condessa said (she was brought up partly in England 
and spoke English fluently), “I am almost the only pro-Ally woman 
in my miserable class. I do British propaganda all the time, oh, 
how angry it makes them! My own children come home with Nazi 
ideas and bring their young pro-Nazi friends. Those horrible 
Nazis, I say to them, why do you admire them? They don’t know 
why, it is just that it is the fashion among their class and they are 
snobs. They have Spanish friends, too, who come into my house 
and praise Hitler to my face. They tell me the democracies are 
decadent and finished, and that Fascism will rule Europe. I would 
like to spank them all, them and their little Fiihrers and Duces 
and Caudillos. What is the matter with our class? The poor 
people don’t talk that nonsense. They don’t like dictatorships. If 
those darnned Nazis should-ever march against us, my class will 
run to embrace them, while I march at the head of my tenants, 
an army with pitchforks.” 

I confess that I should not care to meet the Condessa armed 
with a pitchfork with her tenantry marching behind her over the 
mountains of Sintra. The rest of her spirited conversation, and 
there was plenty more, must be treated as off the record As to 
her views on her own class, I know too little of that to endorse 
or deny them, but I think she was unfair. None of those I met 
seemed pro-Nazi, but rather Anglophile. From the Condessa’s 
words, and those of some other Portuguese, one envisaged, behind 
the high walls of those delicious quintas whose fragrance stole 
sweetly into the senses as one passed, bevies of arrogant Fascist 
condes and condessas, applauding the fine exploits of Hitler in 
Europe while they lolled beneath their vines end fig-trees beside 
their blue-tiled swimming-pools, growing plump on ortolans, sweets 
and crystallised fruits and on the sweat of their oppressed tenantry. 


“Ce sont retraites de paresseux qui vivaient, comme on dit, 
de la sueur du peuple, genre d’alimentation peu ragottant, mais 
qui nous a donné, somme tout, presque tout ce qu'il y a 
d’admirable sur la terre. . . .” : 


So someone has written about the Portuguese aristocracy in their 
quintas, and I confess that, in spite of their perverse alleged affec- 
tion for the ill-conditioned and barbarous foe, I have a stirring of 
envious sympathy for them. But no: I fear that they are not like 
this now; I believe they are a hard-working, hard-taxed, amiable 
squirearchy, no doubt with prejudices and limitations, and usually 
without broad views on European affairs, but not pro-Nazi. I 
cannot believe in these clear-cut divisions according to class, any- 
how in Portugal. 

Back in Lisbon, walking down those steep, narrow and ancient 
ways towards the great green river bearing on its breast the ships 
from the seas of all the world, I meet again the beggar woman 
who whines to me with outstretched hand of the old, old alliance 
(what is it that she says to the Germans? I never discovered), and 
the little newsboys scampering barelegged along the hot pebbles 
of the pavement, offering me The Times, the Daily Express, 
breaking off to press Das Reich and the Spanish Arriba on a fair, 
horn-rimmed young Teuton. (Do the newsboys ever blunder? 
Their instinct seems unerring.) 

In the main, I should guess that the Portuguese, a sensible and 
peace-loving people, think less of favouring either side in the 
catastrophic disturbance that cleaves the world than of preserving 
their own invaluable neutrality and peace. As we know we are 
lucky to be an island, they: know they are lucky to lie on Europe’s 
western edge, instead of being a Balkan or a Baltic State, and now 
a State no more. Pleasure in this fact communicates itself through 
the clear and sunlit air of Lisbon, seeming to heighten the gay, 
pale colours of the city, to blare in the merry noises of the streets 
and in the deep, triumphant cries of the women who swing along 
bearing mountains of golden oranges or crates of cackling fowls on 
their heads. Portugal is gloriously neutral ; that is its gift from the 
gods and to Europe ; a gift never, one hopes, to be snatched away. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


HE British citizen, viewing recent political events in North 

Africa, is much bewildered. Even those who have followed 
developments from the outse: must confess that they find no 
satisfactory clue to what has recently happened. After much 
difficulty a French National Committee was constituted at Algiers, 
composed of men enjoying wide esteem in France and abroad, 
and more representative of French opinion than any other body 
which in present circumstances could be devised. It was hoped 
and expected that this Committee would be able, on its own 
initiative, to settle such delicate problems as the command and 
equipment of the French armies and the elimination from key 
posts in North Africa of those officials who in the past had shown 
themselves disloyal to their country and her allies. By the middle 
of June a plan had almost been approved by the Committee which, 
whatever its merits,* would at least have represented a solution 
agreed upon by representative Frenchmen in matters which are 
primarily French internal affairs. On June r9th, however, the United 
States and British Governments intervened to impose their own 
solution. The excuse for such interference (which seemed at the 
time to be both imprudent and unnecessary), was that of military 
security. This explanation was reaffirmed last week by the Prime 
Minister himself, who assured Mr. Bellenger that he was “ certainly 
of opinion that in order to assure the safety of the Allied troops 
and their communications it was necessary that General Giraud 
should be in supreme command of the French forces.” Such an 
argument is unanswerable: inter arma silent togae. But have 
military considerations alone been taken into account? It is 
bewildering, a few days later, to learn that the very General whose 
presence was regarded as so essential to the safety of our armies, 
has left North Africa on a visit to Washington. 

* 7. * 7 


I admit that the political tangle in North Africa was one whick 
would have perplexed even the most experienced European 
diplomatist.; unfortunately its solution has beea entrusted to people 
who are either not European or not diplomatic. As a result, 
mistakes have been committed and confusion caused, The nature 
of that confusion (as Mr. Neville Lytton suggested recently in an 
ingenious letter to the Manchester Guardian) is best understood 
if we transpose the circumstances into analogous British terms. 
Supposing that in 1940 Hitler had struck at Great Britain before 
he struck at France. Supposing that, owing to some secret weapon, 
he had managed to eliminate the British navy, to occupy London, 
and to establish at Bath a collaborationis: Government under some 
British Pétain. Supposing that in that week of dark despair 
a young General whom one might call “General English” had 
escaped to Paris and from there called upon his countrymen 
to join him in continued resistance. Supposing that there- 
after France had been able to withstand Hitler’s onslaughts 
and had publicly recognised General English as “Chief of the 
British Fighting Forces.” Supposing that many of our better 
men had slipped across to join General English in France and 
that Radio Paris had for three years proclaimed him as the 
symbol ‘and centre of British resistance. Supposing that he had 
been recognised as such by 90 per cent. of opinion in occupied 
Britain? Supposing that the tide of war had then changed: that 
the United States had come to our assistance: that American 
armies had landed in Kenya Colony and that General English 
had flown there in order to establish upon British soil the centre 
of resistance and future liberation. And supposing that the State 
Department had then announced that they did not really care for 
English, had sent for Generals X and Y instead, and had 
maintained many of the older Bath buns in power. Would not 
British opinion, in such circumstances, be profoundly bewildered, 
even as French opinion is hurt and disconcerted today? 

* . * 7 

I do not, in any way, question the motives and purposes of the 

United States Government. I am convinced that they are as 
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anxious as we are that after this war France shall be strong, united, 
orderly, prosperous and purged. What I question is the accuracy 
of their information and the delicacy of their methods. The fact 
that, in theory and by tradition, the French like the Americans 
more than they like the British often tempts American citizens 
to imagine that they understand France better than we do ourselves, 
I do not believe however that the State Department (whose 
information is mainly based upon reports received during 194! 
and 1942 from their agents in the unoccupied zone) have any real 
conception of the depth and strength of the Gaullist feeling which 
is seething among the new French generation today. The Bath 
buns represent for this generation the old 1940 gang: de Gaulle 
for them stands for a young France “ pure et dure.” Nor do I | 
believe that we foresee with sufficient clarity that France will 
emerge from this dark tunnel of suffering-in a mood of fierce 
resentment. This resentment will in the first place be directed 
against the politicians, soldiers, industrialists and administrators 
who are identified in French minds with the great defeat. In the 
second place it is likely to assume an extremely nationalistic form: 
the French people will insist on settling their own problems in 
their own manner, and will be hostile to foreign intervention and 
unwilling to listen to any of those who have been closely identified 
with that intervention. They are more likely to follow those 
patriots who during three horrible but glorious years have directed 
the resistance movement either from outside or from inside. Whea 
liberation comes the internal situation in France is bound to be 
chaotic: all good Europeans must hope that when that time arrives 
the prestige and disinterestedness of America will exercise a 
determining influence: it is a matter of regret therefore that recent 
actions in North Africa have impaired that prestige and raised quite 


unnecessary doubts regarding American disinterestedness., 
* Aa 7 * 


Our own policy in this unfortunate affair is, to my mind, less 
defensible. The aims of British policy at this juncture should be, 
first to maintain gdod relations with the United States, secondly 
to maintain good relations with Russia, and thirdly to retain the 
confidence of occupied Europe. The events in North Africa have 
led us to subordinate the second and third objectives to a mis- 
guided attempt to achieve the first. I say “misguided” since I 
do not believe that Anglo-American relations can ever be based 
upon political manoeuvre ; they can be based only upon a common 
faith in American principles; the policy which, on grounds of 
expediency, has since November last been pursued in North Africa 
is a denial of American principles ; and it seems certain that in the 
end the great mass of the people of the United States will regard it 
with as much disfavour as many of us here regard it today. 

* 7 * * 

Nor is this all. We in this island owe to General de Gaulle a 
debt of honour. I am well aware that de Gaulle is not an easy 
man and that in his desire not to be regarded as a tool of Britain 
he has said and done many things which have delighted his enemies 
and disconcerted his friends. But there was a day in June, 1940, 
when all believed that this old ship, which had weathered the 
storms of seven hundred years, was at last doomed to founder. 
De Gaulle stuck to the ship and hoisted on a yard-arm the Cross 
of Lorraine. Others, who had greater cause to know the nature 
of British pride and resilience, deserted the ship, fled to America, 
and there used their talents to decry this country and to prophesy 
its fall. Such men are now creeping back to Algeria, where they 
don the uniform of patriots. It would be a bitter thing if we, 
in our desire to appease the State Department, were to repudiate 
those who stood by our side in the dark and dangerous days. Much , 
of the criticism which has been made in this country against General 
de Gaulle has been friendly and constructive. Some of it, however, 





has been less reputable. It is a sad habit with us to seek to discredit 
old friends when once they become inconvenient. We did this with 
Benes ; we are today doing the same with de Gaulle. Foreigners 
have a curious phrase for this habit: the phrase is “ Perfide Albion.” } 
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THE. SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 
** The Fur Coat.’’ At the Comedy——** The Knight Was Bold.”” At 


the Piccad_lly.° 


THE comedy by the late A. G. Macdonell, author of Autobiography of 
a Cad, is also about a cad who sponges on his wife, his secretary and 
everybody else, but whose behaviour, which would be insufferable in 
real life, is carried off with a disarming and amusing, impudent 
bravura by Henry Kendall with the aid of a delightfully accomplished 
performance as the wife by Jeanne de Casalis. The play is not un- 
entertaining, but it is not sustained in one key, and lapses into 
moments of bogus sincerity which ruin the effect. The Knight was 
Bold, but Mr. Emile Littler who has put on this farrago of boring 
nonsense at the Piccadilly theatre has been much bolder. There is 
not one redeeming feature in this elaborate and old-fashioned effort 
to be funny. I sat through an unbelievably dull first act because Mr. 
James Agate had assured me that the second act was funny. I found 
it no funnier than the first, in which I could have almost wept out of 
sympathy for that energetic comedian Sonnie Hale, strenuously trying 
to amuse us by putting his feet in a mustard bath. The musical 
numbers provided no relief. It is shows like this which make one 
think that the amusements tax is a benefit to society. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


MUSIC 


Some Works from Soviet Russia 


How fundamentally old-fashioned and unsophisticated are the com- 
posers of Soviet Russia. There is nothing alarming or revolutionary 
about their music, whatever may be the political ideas they purport 
to further. It is the same elsewhere. Turn to the Soviet ballets 
described and illustrated in Mr. Beaumont’s Complete Book of Ballets 
and you find that what they ‘most resemble are the ballets pro- 
duced at the Empire in the 1890’s, with Mlle. Genée as star. 
And I do not think that the pictures on view in Regent Street will 
be held to represent any great advance in the graphic arts. 

This is not to say that last week’s “Prom.” concert devoted to 
Russian composers was not enjoyable. An Overture on folk-tunes 
by Alexandrov was, indeed, an undistinguished piece, but the Suite 
from Prokofiev’s music for the film Alexander Nevsky, Shostakovitch’s 
now familiar First Symphony, and Khachaturian’s “Ode to Stalin,” 
all use well-established idioms with vitality. Prokofiev’s Suite 
suffers inevitably from a scrappiness due to its original purpose. 
But the composer clearly knows exactly what he is up to, especially 
in the orchestration which is designed for mechanical reproduction, 
and was, in fact, most effective in the cinema. Prokofiev uses the 
choral idiom of Moussorgsky with a direct and almost brutal force- 
fulness. 

Shostakovitch follows the tradition of Tchaikovsky, whose Violin 
Concerto, brilliantly played by Miss Haendel, pointed the relation- 
ship. The passion and the pathos are there, for all the superficial 
impertinence that makes this youthful work so engaging. Khacha- - 
turian, on the. other hand, can write pure Borodin, and the slow 
middle section of his ode would have sounded perfectly in place 
among the Polovstian Dances which followed it. The ode was the 
best of the new works, a score glowing with rich colour leading 
up to the simple exultation of the choral finale. 

DyNeELey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


** Russian Guerillas.’’ At the Tatler 


Mr. HERBERT MARSHALL (“not the actor,” as The Times so acidly 
reports) has fallen foul of my fellow critics. Faced by the Soviet 
Film Agency with the task of speedily presenting to British audiences 
a new Soviet film called Russian Guerillas, he has decided that the 
old methods of making foreign films acceptable to British audiences 
(with “dubbed” English voices or superimposed titles) are too 
slow and labour-wasting for war-time. So Mr. Marshall (no intro- 
vert) has teken a leaf out of the book of the Chinese, and added 
himself to the entertainment in the role of compére and impersonator 
of all the characters (male and female), running the gamut of their 
lively emotions from A quite certainly as far as Z. This brave 
venture has been the signal for shafts of critical wit to fall in such 
showers upon him that the sun of critical judgement may momentarily 
have been darkened. 

One distinguished critic who went so far as to recommend the 
Punch and Judy show as a future field for Mr. Marshall’s histrionic 
activities has surely missed the point. Mr. Marshall is no man to 
be insulted by the suggestion that his talents are best suited to the 
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presentation of simple dramas to simple people ; for Mr. Marshall 
is somewhat inclined to regard film-making as being precisely that. 
He has taken this Soviet studio-made film, a highly-coloured account 
of wily peasants, slinking Nazi spies and Prussian officers who look 
like wolves with dripping fangs, and he has turned it into a flesh- 
creeping, fireside fairy-tale told by a warm-hearted cockney who is 
well accustomed to be accepted as the life and soul of the party. 
The result is so homely as to be electrifying. That the shock should 
be so much resented (and I, too, had difficulty at first in remaining 
in my seat) is largely due to the fact that the original Russian voices 
are left too loud, and fight against Marshall’s translations. Moreover, 
the compére, nothing if not conscientious, has translated too much, 
never leaving the original Russian alone when the sense has been 
obvious. By the end of the film, however, I found myself much less 
inclined to dismiss the experiment as a piece of exhibitionist non- 
sense. The problem of presenting foreign films to the average cinema 
audience has never been solved in this country. They are rarely 
seen outside the specialist cinemas. That a superimposed narrative 
can be light and entertaining has been demonstrated by Chaplin in 
the sound version of The Gold Rush. May not Herbert Marshall 
(given a little of Chaplin’s reticence and imagination) be on the 
track of a method of making foreign films as acceptable to the 
Worktown Palace as to Studio One? Mr. Marshall may not be the 
man to do it, but before we dismiss him let us remember that amongst 
all the gaucheries and the “ bad taste” of those hissing sibilants and 
dramatic dentals there was a forthrightness which appeals to ordinary 
people. There was also, of course, a preposterous naivety, but my 
fellow critics, recently prostrated almost to a man and woman by Mr. 
Saroyan’s Human Comedy, can scarcely have objected to naivety. 
EpGar ANSTEY. 


PLAN AND MAN 


Can Man Plan? 
Man of lands, Midlandian, Lands-Endian, Shetlandian ; 
Man Cambrian and Cumbrian, Northumbrian and Anglian ; 
Romantic Ruritanian and Transatlantic Andean ; 
Man of scanty landward clan and urban band gargantuan? 
Can Man Plan? 
Man Can Plan— 
In manner Mussolinian, Leninian and Gandhian, 
Hitlerian, Peplerian, Hegelian and Kantian, 
Uthwattian and Scottian and Samuel’s Unknown-Landian, 
And blandly Abercrombian and grandly Alexandrian, 
Man Can Plan. 
Plan Man Can ; 
But no man, be he never so tyrannic or Panjandrian, 
Neronian, Gibbonian or vainly Ozymandian, 
Al-Raschidly Arabian or Fabian, Aclandian, 
Humanitarian-Managing, or Franc’Ispan-Falangian, 
Can Plan Man! 
F. J. O. 


TIME AND THE HEART 


SITTING in the park 
She sees 

The air grow dark 
And stars 

Circle the trees. 


Before her pass 

In Time’s enchanted never 
Lovers of every season 
Seeking in love’s endeavour 
The body’s reason. 


But she is old— 
Alone— 

A thin skin cloak 
Wrapping the bone 
Against the cold. 


It is her heart 

Beats outside Time 
And plays for ever 
Youth’s aria 

In Life’s long opera. 


SHEILA SHANNON. 
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LETTERS TO 


A NEW BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Sir,—Don Salvador de Madariaga’s letter on “ Factors of Cohesion ” in 
last week’s Spectator emboldens me to publish a proposal I have ex- 
pressed to many of my friends who have received it with more favour 
than I expected: that we should now greatly extend our conception. of 
the British Commonwealth. If anything is plain it is this, that the 
world we are about to enter will not be safe for small, independent 
countries. Yet these small nations are essential to the health of mankind. 
How poor would be our plight but for the existence of Greece and 
Israel. Elizabethan England has a quality that has rot yet been surpassed 
by any subsequent England, even that so often and so stupidly condemned, 
the England of Victoria. We must somehow preserve the little nations 
alive. I suggest, therefore, that this courtry should invite, say, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, to name only small nations close to our 
shores and possessed of a rich and venerable history, to become members 
or associate-members of the British Commonwealth: they to retain their 
own government and develop their lives in accordance with their own 
desires, but to give us the right to defend them, a right which implies 
that they shall be prepared to the uttermost to defend themse'ves. I 
doubt if the obvious combination of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
possibly Finland is feasible now ; and it is probable that even a com- 
bination of all the Baltic States, apart from Germany, would have availed 
them little against a powerful enemy. These nations must obtain the 
protection of strong neighbours, and their admission to the British 
Commonwealth, voluntarily sought, seems to me the most likely method 
of preserving their invaluable characteristics and saving them from 
absorption or extinction. 

It is likely, I believe, that the Commonwealth will claim the right to 
eject members who, while willing to accept the benefits of association, 
decline to share in the responsibilities which association entails. If Eire, 
for example, can remain neutral in a time of trouble, there can be no 
complaint if the remaining members of. the Commonwealth say to the 
Eireans, “Very well, then, out you go!” Eire is virtually a republic, 
and there is little sense in clinging to the fiction of association, Which 
of these countries, Eire or Denmark, is more important to Great Britain? 
Wou!d not the average Briton be more glad to see Norway than Eire 
in the Commonwealth? Has not our association with Holland been 
more pleasing than our association with Eire? My proposal is, then, 
that those small nations which wish to join the Commonwealth should 
be welcomed into it, and that those small nations which desire to leave 
it should be requested to go.—Yours sincerely, St. JoHN Ervine. 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


DR. INGE ON BOMBING 


Sirn.—* I believe when the war is over we shall be very sorry for what 
we have done,” writes Dr. Inge in his article on the bombing of German 
and Italian towns. Our sorrow is not reserved for the end of the war. 
It is deep in the hearts of all who cherish the glories of European 
civil’sation and whose wrath is for those who set this hideous avalanche 
of ruin in motion. There is now no way to save civilisation, past, present 
or future, except by the methods with which the barbarians set out 
to destroy it. This we are dong and shall continue to do until the end 
is reached. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Inge’s denunciation of bombing is so 
belated. It was in 1939 that the horror of Warsaw showed the fate 
that hung over the cities, sanctuaries and treasures of Europe. It was 
in May. 1940, that, w:thout a declaration of war, the barbarians in a 
single night blotted out the great city of Rotterdam and massacred 
30,000 of its inhabitants. It was in the autumn of that year that 
Goebbels joyfully proclaimed that London was reduced to ashes and 
that a score of British cities from Plymouth to Glasgow were laid in 
ruins. These crimes had ndt even th: excuse that they were done to 
destroy our military power. They were acts of terror done to destroy 
our civil life and to leave us no option but panic-stricken surrender. 
They did not succeed. Three years later retribution has set in. It 
has set in, not against the civil life of the enemy but against the dreadful 
machine they created for the establishment of a universal tyranny over 
the earth. And only now is Dr. Inge moved to mournful disapproval 
of bombing. “We shall be very sorry for what we have done.” 

This is not because Dr. Inge is unaware of the history of the last 
half-dozen years. Nor does it mean that he has been wholly silent as 
to bombing in the past. Let me recall something to his mind. Guernica 
is a name that will live in history with that of Lidice. It was at Guernica 
that Hider, under the mask of helping the Spanish rebels, held his 
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dress rehearsal for the war which he was secretly preparing. The horrors 
of Guernica shocked the world. They did not shock Dr. Inge. He 
wrote: an article, I think in the Evening Standard to which he was then 
a contr.butor. It appeared about the time that another unforgettable 
article appeared in the same ingenuous columns—the Nazi rhapsody of 
Bernard Shaw entitled “Heil Hitler!” I haven’t the article before 
me, but I have a vivid memory of its tone and purpose. It was one of 
those things that one does not forget. I remember it as a prolonged 
repudiation of the Guernica story, plentifully bestr-wn with the acerbities 
that lend relish to Dr. Inge’s pen. If I misrepresent it then the article 
can doubtless be produced to convict me. 

Dr. Inge’s dislike of democracy is his own affair. The public is not 
concerned with it. But it is deeply concerned with something else. It 
is concerned that th: new legend which Nazi Germany, faced with 
defeat, is now busily fabricating—the legend that England started the 
war and willed its horrors—should not have the sancton of the un- 
challenged laments in this country over our own “ misdoings.” We have 
reason for sorrow. But it is not for what we do now. It is for what 
we failed to do at the time when Dr. Inge was engaged in exp!aining 
away the bombing of Guernica.—Yours, &c., 

Princes Risborough. 


THE UNBORN MILLIONS 


Sir,—It would have been interesting if Dr. Maclean had compared not 
only the physical but the mental -creativeness of France and French 
Canada during the past seventy years, and to know how he accounts for 
the fact that the dwindling French of France have been so fertile in 
the great creative arts and so intellectually alive, and the fruitful French 
of Canada so comparatively barren and stagnant. It does not look as if 
quantity always went with quality. It would need long investigation 
to prove whether younger members of large families have usually excelled 
elder ones. Large families are certainly good (where there are means to 
bring them up decently), because brothers and sisters are good for one 
another. But I cannot think that the comparison of the French Canadians 
with the French is a happy argument. And is “the Madonna with the 
Child in her arms” (one child) really relevant to the production of large 
families?—Yours, &c., Rose MACAULAY. 
London, W. 1. 


S1r,—Not content with political and moral pleas for an increased birth- 
rate, Dr. Norman Maclean adds a biological argument which is far from 
conclusive in.our present state of knowledge. He asserts that “a very 
brief examination of the facts reveals that the later and not the early 
children inherit the finest qualities,” and deduces that if’ we are to 
ensure an adequate supply of men of genius we must go in for larger 
families. But does that necessarily follow? Might we not argue that 
John Wesley owed his greatness to the mature age of his parents at 
the date of his conception rather than to the fact that they had already 
begotten fourteen children whose names are not remembered? 

Biology apart, Dr. Maclean would have been more persuasive if he 
had confined himself either to policy or to religion. -He believes that 
a higher rate of reproduction is imperative, since population settles the 
fate of empires, and it was the empty cradles of France that wrought 
her ruin. For all I know he may be right. It may be true that after 
the second war to end war we shall be forced to assume that lasting 
peace is as far away as ever, and that God is still on the side of the 
big battalions; and it may therefore be desirable to encourage the 
men and women of England to breed for cannon-fodder. But need 
religious motives be mentioned on the same page as such counsels. of 
despair? Is it seemly that an article which opens with an appeal to 
power-politics should end with the words: “The road back to the 
manger in Bethlehem is the only road to safety” ? Hadn’t we better 
leave Christ out of it?—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL JOYCE. 

2 Mead Hedges, Andover, Hants, 


A. G. GARDINER. 


Sir,—I have never read a less convincing and more woolly argument 
than that put forward by Dr. Norman Maclean for increasing the birth- 
rate. Times have changed since New Testament days, and women 
nowadays have more scope for personal aspiration than giving birth to 
numerous children in the hope that among them there might be the 
child who would revitalise and save humanity (whatever this signifies). 
It is just possible that a woman herself may possess gifts which can be 
used in the service of humanity and that she intends to use them. 
Sentimentalising about motherhood in the style of Dr. Maclean cuts 
little ice with the modern woman who is only too well acquainted with 
the sorry tale of generations of mothers who have lived lives of hardship 
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and drudgery unpitied and unrecognised, without help, reward or even 
the status accorded to a father of being legal guardians of their children. 
Women want more practical encouragement to “ believe in life” than a 


. harping back to the women of the Bible ; family allowances, for instance, 


and easier childbirth, day nurseries, home helps, economic status and 
the right to contribute to the country’s welfare in more ways than were 
open to the women of two thousand years ago.—Yours faithfully, 
ELIZABETH CLEGG (Mrs.). 
31 Douglas Avenue, Ward End, Birmingham, 8. 


Sir,—Doctor Maclean’s article contains the amazing statement that 
Quebec has replaced Paris as the capital of the most civilised race in 
the world. In no respect whatsoever is this true. Quebec is the capital 
of a flourishing provincial community in Canada. Paris, until the 
German occupation, was the capital of a nation of forty millions and of 
an Empire of a hundred millions. And what was more important it was 
the best centre for the exchange of ideas in the whole world. In Quebec 
only one set of ideas is encouraged to find expression. Doctor Norman 
Maclean writes of the French birth-rate as if it had doomed France to 
destruction. He fails to reflect that the cost of the last war in young men 
killed fell about twice as heavily on France as it did on Britain. He 
feils also to observe that during many of the years between the two wars 
Britain had a lower birth-rate than France. Such loose statements about 
the French demographic situation only serve to foster disunity between 
Britain and France—and this can only serve German interests. 

Other singular remarks in Doctor Norman .Maclean’s article. refer to 
Africa. If there are to be twenty million white inhabitants in South 
Africa, what is to happen to the negroes? Does “ Kenya and Rhodesia 
are well-nigh empty” mean that negroes don’t count? Does Doctor 
Norman Maclean’s reference to the two Wesleys mean that he thinks 
every woman should bear eighteen children?—Yours faithfully, 

105 Hallam Street, W. 1. Francis GENN. 


WAVELL’S OPPORTUNITY 


Sir,—At the risk of repeating what I have said already in your columns, 
may I point out a few of the factual errors in Mr. Mackay-Mure’s letter? 

1. We have done everything in our power to promote a Hindu-Moslem 
settlement. On October, 1939, the. Viceroy called together Mr. Gandhi, 
Mr. Jinnah and Dr. Rajopalachariar and “ begged them in the most earnest 
manner” to come to terms. Congress “declined to consider any steps 
to further co-operation,” except on conditions dictated by themselves. 
Whereupon Mr. Jinnah not unnaturally replied that “this attitude pre- 
cluded any discussion between them.” Since then attempts to come to 
an agreement. without the mediation of the Viceroy have proved equally 
abortive. The real obstacle is Congress intransigence. Sic volo, sic 
jubeo ; sit pro ratione voluntas. 

2. The imprisoned Congress leaders are at liberty to walk out tomorrow 
if they will abandon Civil Disobedience and undertake not to interfere 
with the war-effort. Surely this is not .an unreasonable condition to 
make when it is obvious that the freedom not only of India but of Asia 
depends upon crushing Japanese militarism? 

3. Mr. Mackay-Mure says that we should “restore” elected legislatures 
in the Indian provinces. But they resigned, very unwillingly, at the 
dictatorial behest of the Congress High Command. It was not our 
doing, and presumably they could return to office tomorrow if they wished 
to do so.—Yours faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Six,—In your issue of July 2nd you state that “the country will require 
to be satisfied that the next Parliament is really representative, and it 
cannot be that without a drastic redistribution of seats.” I am in full 
agreement with your view that the next Parliament should be really 
representative. Further, it ought to contain, irrespective of party, the 
highest political ab‘lity and leadership available for national service. But . 
what guarantee is there even if we have an up-to-date register and a 
drastic redistribution of seats that the post-war House of Commons will 
be representative. I would remind you that the election after the last 
war, that of 1918, was preceded by a very drastic redistribution of seats. 
Is it contended that the ensuing Parliament was truly representative of 
the whole nation? 

Our leaders are stressing the need of national unity after the war. A 
“coupon” election is ruled out. What is the alternative? Is it not 
a reform of the method of election that will give, as in Sweden, freedom 
of action to political parties in the constituencies and an assurance of a 
just share of representation? It will be of very great value to our nation 
and to the world if we can preserve national unity based upon a repre- 
sentative House of Commons.—Yours faithfully, G. W. RICKARDS. 

House of Commons, 
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JOHN HAMPDEN 


S1r,—Dr. Barker can take care of himself, but it seems to me that Mr. 
Esme Wingfield-Stratford’s letter on Hampden, with its odd analog‘es 
and parallels, confuses a very clear issue. The Crown, or, as we prefer 
to have it, the Executive, must be armed with legal power to levy Ship 
Money for the defence of the country. There were good precedents 
for levying it in peacetime on coastal towns and in war or rumour of 
war over the whole country. What was in doubt was whether Charles I 
should be entitked to plead that, in spite of his pacific, nay ineffective 
foreign policy, our potential enemies, the Dutch, the French and Spa‘n, 
were very likely to attack us during the thirties of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was by virtue of this extremely remote danger that he claimed 
the right of levying Ship Money as an annual tax over the whole country. 
It is curious that he and his adherents should detect the danger that 
his opponents could not apprehend. No doubt some ships were bu It; 
but that is not the point. Charles I, partiy by means of this levy, was 
able to carry on a system of government heartily disliked by many of 
his countrymen. That is the principle, and I cannot see why Hampden 
should appear in a white sheet for fighting for it. 

Mr. Esme Wingfield-Stratford talks darkly of Hampden’s other short- 
comings and misdeeds. He will not, apparently, harrow our feelings too 
far, and he brings only a few skeletons out of the cupboard. It is 
impossible to deal with them all, but it 1s at least pertinent to point 
out that “ religious agitation” in seventeenth century England needed 
no revivalist, Hampden or anyone else. Finally, “the foreign art:y on 
English soil” can only mean the army of Roman Catholics, brought 
over from Ireland by Charles I in the Civil War, and ingloriously 
defeated at Nantwich. P. J. WELcH. 

25 Westbourne Terrace Road, W.2. 


THE DOCTOR’S PAY 


Sir,—It is much to be regretted that the only contribution so many 
laymen make to this very important question of a comprehensive medical 
service should take the form of criticism of the cost to the patient of 
medical treatment and the standard of: living of the general practitioner. 
The letter from “Layman” in your issue of July 2nd amounts to little 
more than this and positively reeks of the commercialism he finds and 
deprecates in the general practitioner, only his commercialism takes 
the form of getting the most out of the doctor at the least possible cost 
to the individual and the public in general. If there is a too high 
standard of living this is to a large extent forced on the doctor by the 
undiscerning public with a definitely commercial outlook, which leads 
it to judge the doctor’s ability by outward appearances. The general 
practitioner is prepared to serve and does so, but the mere gratitude of 
the patient and anticipation of rewards in a future life will not enable 
him to pay the butcher, let alone educate his children and provide for 
his own old -age.. I have come to appreciate this very unpleasant fact 
too late in life. 

The general practitioner, it stands to reason, must be the foundation 
of any medical service. If he is unsatisfactory himself, or because he 
has not been provided with proper means of diagnosis and treatment, 
the superstructure of specialist and institutional services, however well 
conceived, rests on sand. It is to be hoped that health centres will 
provide the additional facilities the general practitioner so much needs. 
Meanwhile will the public try to understand the magnitude of the 
problem of a comprehensive medical service and, having decided what 
kind of service is needed, try to develop it in no cheese-paring commercial 
spirit?—Yours faithfully, Haroitp H. SANGUINETTI. 

35 Holland Street, Kensington, W. 8. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Layman’s ” strictures on the medical profes- 
sion are grossly unfair. I am not going to enter into a mud-throwing 
competition with him, though I could: tell stories about laymen if I chose. 
The point about charging for certificates is, of course, that we have to 
put some curb on laymen’s insatiable demand for them; nobody else 
seems to be inclined t§ do it—on the contrary, the demand is increasing. 
“Layman ” would see the point better if he were continually being stopped 
when he is in a hurry, interrupted in his meals, sent for “ urgently "— 
sometimes to outlying villages—merely to give a certificate for eggs, 
pensions, corsets, coal, electricity, hot-water bottles, and so on. If a 
doctor’s time is to be taken up arguing about a pair of corsets somebody 
is going to suffer for it. It is not a bit of use for “ Layman” to say that 
doctors must make time for this, that, and the other; a doctor’s time 
belongs to “ Layman,” not to himself, and is at the mercy of any moron 
with enough sense to press button “A.” If the call is stated to be 
urgent a doctor must stop whatever he is doing and go. Unless 
“ Layman ” has lived the life he would never understand what that means, 
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As for “ pinching patients ””—I, too, have heard of cases, but I have not 
heard the other side of the story. I should advise “ Layman” to wait 
until he has. 

“Layman” taunts doctors with having no knowledge of psychology or 
of psycho-therapy. No doctor can be anything of a success without a 
working knowledge of the former, and if the latter is to be crafnmed 
into an already overloaded curriculum it can only be at the expense of 
something else. Incidentally “Layman” shows something of a phobia 
himself for doctors. He has no grounds whatever for insinuating that 
doctors would not undertake postgraduate work if they had the time, 
and—he might have added—the money. I myself began medical work 
in 1907 and have spent since then over eight years, on and off, 
in statu pupillari. Can “ Layman” say as much? And as regards money— 
does he realise how much of their income some doctors have to pay 
as interest on money borrowed to buy their practices, houses, cars and 
instruments—or how heavy their upkeep expenses are? 

He eulogises a hospital where the salaries of the staff do not exceed 
£300 p.a. If he is ever my way I would be pleased to introduce him to 
a hospital of 200 beds almost entirely run by the G.P.s whom “ Layman” 
despises so, none of whom receive any pay at all. The standard of 
work is not inferior to that which obtains in most of the large urban 
hospitals, though naturally the most highly specialised flights of surgery 
are sent elsewhere. All the special departments are staffed by G.P.s, 
each one of whom is qualified for the post he holds. Only X-rays and 
the radium clinic are run by specialists proper. I do not suppose that 
this town is unique. That the work is appreciated by the patients is 
shown by the fact that the waiting-list for admission is over 500. 

‘Layman ” will not expedite the coming of God’s Kingdom on earth 
by perpetrating a few experimental injustices on one section of the 
community. The general tenour of his letter is a deprecation of the 
foundations - of modern civilisation, for which laymen are just as 
responsible as doctors. If we are all agreed that a great social experiment 
is called for I very much doubt whether the medical profession would 
oppose it in any way, certainly I should not—I think it would be rather 
fun. But to socialise the health services at the expense of the doctors, 
leaving the rest of the system as it is, would be a gross injustice to us, 
of which I claim that we have the right to complain.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, “Toap, M.D.” 

Lancaster. 


A CENTRE FOR YOUTH 


Sir,—An International Youth Centre has just been opened at 30 Pont 
Street, S.W.1. It will be managed by the International Youth 
Council in Britain to which the various youth groups of the Allies and 
some British youth organisations are affiliated. Its object is primarily 
to provide young people of all nations with the means to study the 
problems of countries other than their own, and with congenial oppor- 
tunities for mutual acquaintance and friendship. It is planned to create 
there an international library of books and of gramophone records, and 
to arrange lectures, concerts, study groups, &c. A restaurant, lounge 
and reading-room will be available. The Centre has many urgent needs, 
some of which can be met by donations which will be gladly received ; 
but gifts in kind will be of great and immediate value, including a 
refrigerator, radio-gramophone, musical instruments, furniture (especially 
easy-chairs), reading-lamps, educational books and gramophone records. 

Never before have so many potential young friends of this country 
been gathered here. The attempt to win their understanding and 
friendship and to encourage our own young men and worren to learn 
more of the complex international issues, which demand so much of 
them, deserves every support. Visitors will be welcome at the Centre 
at any time. Meanwhile I shall be very glad to receive gifts in money 
or kind from all those who wish this generation well. Such gifts should 
be addressed to me at 30 Pont Street, S.W.1.—Yours, &c., 
7 . VioceT BONHAM-CARTER, 

Patron of the International Youth Council. 


40 Gloucester Square, W. 2. 


SIR HERBERT WARREN 


Sir,—In your issue of June 25th, the 6,oooth, it is stated that in the 

4,00oth number there was a translation from the Greek by Mr. Warren, 

“the future President of Magdalen.” No doubt others will point out 

to you that Mr. Herbert Warren was appointed to the post of President 

in the year 1885.—Yours faithfully, E. B. Hoare. 
15 Portman Street, W. 1. 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


How odd and unexpected the influences of the season on particular 
planes and animals. We have enjoyed—in the South—a warmer and 
sunnier spring and early summer than is on record since 1893. 
Harvest only just failed to begin in June and so overlap the haysel. 
Almost all plants flowered before their average date and flowered very 
generously. Nevertheless it is not a good season for the bees, though, 
like the sundial, they only count sunny hours. The reason, in the 
view of local bee-keepers, is that the nights have been ‘chill ; and when 
this befalls “the honey does not rise in the flowers.” Perhaps July will 
redress the balance, though June is usually a much more prolific month. 
The lime-flowers open and we already hear “the murmur of innumerable 
bees” in those scented domes. In my own hives the bees have 
apparently been very busy and the combs glisten with honey, but very 
little of it is capped; and the delay in this operation seems to be 
general. The demand for bees has never, I think, been so keen; and 
value is proportionate. Any swarm is worth a load of hay whether 
found in May or July; and in modern bee science later swarms are 
desired rather than earlier. 


Gs 


Farm Artists . 

“Farm Sunday” may or may not have been a good idea; at any 
rate it gave scope to the English talent for shows. It has happened 
owing to war that among the workers are persons of all sorts, including 
half-invalids and the so-called conscientious objectors (though the 
soldier has a higher claim to the adjective). In this company are 
included men of artistic capacities; and the gaiety of the procession 
was not a little enhanced by the most persuasive frescoes of cows, silos, 
barns, milk-maids and the rest painted on the sides of the processional 
wagons. Three local Constables were most successful. There is little 
doubt tha: these celebrations proved valuable propaganda among urban 
populations, whose emigration to the harvest-fields is desired. Lists of 
recent applicants for such holiday work include every sort of occupation 
and profession from university professors downwards or upwards. 


A Survey of Yews 


A request for information about old yew-trees has reached me from 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish, sometimes known as the pioneer in “aesthetic 
geography.” It will be rémembered by older readers that his brother, 
C, J. Cornish, was naturalist-in-chief on The Spectator under St. Loe 
Strachey. Churchyard yews, which for some reason are more numerous 
in the West and in Wales than in Eastern England, have many points 
of interest. Why they were usually planted on the South-West of the 
church is one of the unanswered questions. There are a few instances 
suggesting that such trees were planted before the adjacent church 
was built. Doubtless there is a general tendency to exaggerate the 
longevity of trees, but the yew is probably the most long-lived of 
native and British trees; and, except as a hedge-plant, was probably 
very much commoner a thousand years ago than today. Anyone who 
can help Dr. Cornish in his investigation and survey should write to 
him at Inglewood, Gordon Road, Camberley, Surrey. It will be 
remembered with gratitude that he gave his Devon property at Salcombe 
to the nation. 


In the Garden 

Further to the question of amateurs growing their own vegetable seeds, 
a good many precautions must be taken, and exceptions are numerous. 
To give one example: I cannot grow my own carrot seed, for the wild 
carrot abounds within the circle of the garden (and its birds’ nest seed- 
heads are treasured for winter decoration along with the seed-heads of the 
wild iris). It is, of course, quite useless for any amateur gardener to 
grow his own cabbage seed, if there is any member of the brassica family 
within two miles, unless he wishes to see what fantastic results follow. 
Probably the most useful of rough border plants—at any rate for those 
who seek a no-trouble plant—is the alstroemeria. It will grow from seed and 
can now be had in a variety of hues. Few flowers last longer when picked. 
Roses have been in great splendour and very free from blight. I see that 
Mrs. McGreedy’s yellow is claimed by specialists to be the best of all 
roses. At the moment that invincible briar—a true species—Moschata 
Floribunda, is a glorious mound of sweet-scented flower. Why do pro- 
fessional growers fail to stock it? It is incomparable in its place—and 
that a wide one. W. Beach THomas. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“Good old Church Army ” 


4 ey Church Army Mobile Canteens have a very real 

place in the hearts of our serving men. Their 
visits are eagerly awaited; not only for the refreshments 
they bring, but also for the pleasant interlude and 
exchange of a cheery word. In trying extremes of climate 
—in tension or boredom—the Canteen is a vital institution. 
They must be maintained—they cost £3 per week to 
run. Can you help maintain one or more for a week? 
Please send a gift to: 


The Rev. H. H. Treacher 
General Secretary and Head 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, WI, 
(Registered under War Charities Act 1940) 


Headquarters : 
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Regd. 


*Viyella’ has been vouched for by many 
generations of housewives as a cloth 
that is easy to wash, shrink-reSisting 
and colour-fast. This soft, healthy- 
textured cloth has a hundred uses. . From 
nursery needs to Service shirts it is 
dependable, hard-wearing and comfortable 
in all temperatures. 





WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO.LTD 
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FT HE eventful years which centred 
about the last war served to span 
the gap between an “ artificial 
silk ” which was the first description 
applied to rayon, and public accept- 
ance of it as a new fabric. 

Thus began a new age in which the 





owe their development to the sus- 
tained efforts of Courtaulds. 

Admittedly Courtaulds rayon is 
scarce just now, but every effort is 
made to secure a fair distribution of 
supplies and when victory is won 
there. will be an abundance of even 
finer fabrics in still greater variety. 


use of delicate and lovely rayon | The name of Courtaulds will 
materials became part and parcel of | also be associated with new de- 
the daily life of millions. To-day | velopments and products which 
there are few people too poor to | will improve the standards of 
enjoy the comfort and beauty of the life when the world 

delightful rayon materials which is at peace again. 


COURTAULDS ~— the greatest name in RAYON 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 




















children. of all ages, from babes in arms to boys and girls in their ‘teens, daily 
look to these Homes for their every want—food, clothes, housing, education 


and vocational training. _ Britain will need all these embryo citizens in the future, 


Wouldn’t. you like to help ? 


10’- 


will feed one child for 10 days, 


Cheques, eta (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, B.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 





Guilt and Innocence in China 


By Sir John Pratt. (Jonathan Cape. 


War and Politics in China. 
12s. 6d.) 


THis is a didactic work, written, as all such books if worth their salt 
must be, lucidly and trenchantly. Some such books are:also written 
dogmatically : this one is. Its avowed purpose is to correct the errors 
of other writers and to “ attempt "the word does nothing to 
diminish its dogmatism—“a new interpretation of the principal 
events in China’s relations with the modern world.” 


Of the pre-1902 period, the interpretation is in the main an 
exposition of political and philosophical guilt and innocence in 
China, these terms being not the author’s but the reviewer’s. Very 
guilty were France, Germany and Japan and, to a lesser extent, 
Russia. Relatively innocent, though guilty of peccadillos and mis- 
takes, were Great Britain and—in a borrowed, moonlike, blameless- 
ness—the United States. Steeped in philosophical guilt was Chu 
Hsi, the Confucian commentator of Sung times. Splendid in pris- 
tine but too theoretical wisdom were Confucius himself and 
Mencius. Alas, the spirit “in” their system was “killed ” by Chu 
Hsi. The consequent deterioration of China’s officialdom and the 
absence of centralisation in government made British good faith a 
weak shield against “ gangste.s.” The 1902-21 period is interpreted 
mainly in terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance—a “landmark of 
cisaster ”; imperial preference and the Ottawa conference, “ which 
brought about a fundamental change in the attitude of other States 
towards the British Empire”; the conflict between Japanese and 
Chinese nationalism, the latter influenced ty Soviet Russia; the 
collapse of the League and American isolationism. How much of 
this interpretation is new, and of that how much is sound? 

As regards the earlier period, new political assertions are these: 
“When eventually the British and French forced their way to 
Peking they found there was not a central Government in any 
Western acceptation of the term,” a related point being that the 
anti-Manchu revolution “is not so significgnt a date as might be 
supposed—what actually stirred the malcontents to action was re- 
sentment at the Peking Government’s attempt to exercise real 
authority.” Balfour was extremely misleading when in a speech on 
April 29th, 1898, he conveyed the impression that our position in 
the Yangtze was the same as Germany’s position in Shantung, which 
was quite false, because England, unlike Germany, had not extorted 
from China a grant of prior rights.” The worst which can be said 
about our lease of Weihaiwei “ is that it was foolish in the extreme.” 
The demand for the lease of Kowloon “ was not in any real sense a 
blow at the independence and integrity of China.” 

Now China’s central Government was certainly weak, but the first 
statement about it quoted above is not borne out even by the 
latter portion of what the author quotes (without naming him) from 
Mayers. Nor as regards the years from and including 1858 is it 
borne out by Morse’s Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
Empire. The second quoted statement depletes the contents of the 
revolution unwarrantably. As regards the Yangtze Valley and the 
leases of Weihaiwei and Kowloon, P. Joseph, G. F. Hudson and 
G. —. Hubbard, amongst others, have taken the view that Great 
Britain shared in the 1898 competition for spheres of influence (“or 
interest ”) and territorial enlargement. “Great fleas have little fleas 
upon their backs to bite ’em, and little fleas have lesser fleas, and so 
ad infinitum,” says Sir John,. caning vigorously. “Mr. Hudson 
copies Mr. Joseph’s mistakes and Mr. Hubbard, in what must be 
almost the worst book ever written on such a subject, declares,” &c. 


Yet supporting these writers are the following facts. The declar- 
ation regarding the non-alienation of the Yangtze valley was pre- 
ceded by a similar declaration obtained by France in respect of 
Hainan, and was followed by one in respect of Fukien obtained by 
Japan. The author does not deny Joseph’s statement that the 
British. Minister informed his German colleague “of his intention 
to demand of China the right to construct the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway as ‘a political concession.” The Anglo-German bankers’ 
arrangement of September 2nd, 1898, recognised the Yangtze Valley 
as a British sphere of influence of interest for railway construction. 
Article 17 of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway loan agreement July gth, 

190% stipulated that ne parallel line detrimental to the railway’s 
interest was to be allowed. The Weihaiwei and Kowloon leases, 
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added to those obtained by France and Germany, undoubtedly con- 
stituted a very real blow to China’s integrity. 

As regards the philosopher-theologian Chu Hsi, if the author 
means that the spirit “in” the Confucian system was mainly belief 
in a personal God, he is representing that belief as something much 
more definite and dominant than it was. He is also narrowing the 
scope of the @onfucian spirit. If he means that Chu Hsi killed 
China’s belief in goodness, he is supported neither by Giles nor 
Johnston, nor, as far as I know, by any other recognised scholar. 


New and sound is the author’s treatment of imperial preference 
and the Ottawa Conference, but his failure to relate the latter to 
Japan’s policy makes it less useful than it might be. His treatment 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is new but omits all reference to 
the help we derived from it during the iast war. The author 
rides his hobby horse—our alleged failure to support America over 
Manchuria—with success and verve, which, however, becomes exces- 
sive when he says of The Times that “it has always shown an un- 
canny skili in publishing its more unfortunate leading articles at 
the moment when they would be calculated to do the maximum 
amount of damage.” A later rebuke, possibly deserved, is admini- 
stered to Owen Lattimore without any exposition, or even mention, 
of the facts which he probably had in mind—the arrangements made 
with Japan in 1938 for the service of loans secured on the Chinese 
Customs revenue and the Tientsin formula of July 24th, 1939. 

Nevertheless, as a robust affirmation of British good faith this book 
will be welcomed by many. E. M: GUL. 


** The Incomparable Max ”’ 


Lytton Strachey. By Max Beerbohm. (Cambridge University Press. 


Is. 6d.) 


Tuts remarkable essay, which was delivered as the Rede Lecture 
for 1943 at Cambridge by Sir Max Beerbohm, should be read by every 
young writer, for it is a quite outstanding example of good writing 
and penetrating criticism. Max Beerbohm is the perfect master of 
English prose today, unequalled by anyone living—if we exclude 
whatever men of genius may be using our language at the present 
time. For, as he says, apropos of Lytton Strachey: “ Very exquisite 
literary artists seldom are men of genius. Genius tends to be 
careless in its strength. Genius is, by the nature of it, always in 
rather a hurry. Genius can’t be bothered about perfection.” ‘True, 
undoubtedly, about such a supreme genius as Shakespeare, but, like 
even the soundest of general truths, subject to some reservations. 
Max is undoubtedly right in denying genius to Lytton Strachey ; 
in his joy of recognising Strachey as “a delicately effulgent master, 
a perfect master, of English prose,” there lurked, as he so aptly puts 
it, “no asp of satisfaction that here was not, in my opinion, a man 
of genius.” Nevertheless, good as Strachey was, I think Max Beer- 
bohm is better, and I would hesitate, as Max rightly did not, before 
eliminating Beerbohm from the roll of genius. Lytton Strachey 
never wiote anything to equal “Enoch Soames,” which is irony 
pitched to a height very near to genius, for it is sympathetic criticism 
raised to the point of creation. 

Also, in his rather studied urbanity, is not Sir Max Beerbohm a 
little too generous in his praise of Strachey’s style? It is certain he 
is quite aware of his faults, for he cunningly declares that Strachey 
was “not even afraid of clichés.” There were indeed sometimes too 
many clichés in his prose, but he did avoid being precious, and he 
could write superbly, as in the remarkable passage quoted from his 
description of Gladstone, where the flexibility and certainty of 
Strachey’s style did match perfectly the subtlety and perspicacity of 
his mind. But to return to our living author, who admits that Lytton 
Strachey could be occasionally unfair, is not fairness one of Sir 
Max Beerbohm’s virtues? To be fair and at the same time witty 
and amusing is a rare combination ; but, added to this, he possesses 
a superb sanity. “We are told,” he writes, “on high authority, 
from both sides of the Atlantic, that the present century is to be 
the Century of the Common Man. We are all of us to go down on 
our knees and clasp our hands, and raise our eyes, and worship the 
Common Man. I am not a learned theologian, but I think I am 
right in saying that this religion has at least the hall mark of novelty— 
has never before been propagated, even in the East, from which so 
many religions have sprung. Well, I am an old man, and old men 
are not ready converts to new religions. This one does not stir my 
soul. I take some comfort in the fact that its propagators do not 
seek to bind us to it for ever. This, they say, is to be the Century of 
the Common Man. I like to think that on the morning of January 
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Constructive Democracy 
JOHN MACMURRAY 


This book states a problem: “How can we pass from an 
unplanned to a planned economy without losing democracy in 
the process?” The difficulties involved and the conditions 
which have to be fulfilled are analysed and certain general 
principles of the solution indicated. 2/6 


Renascence ‘NICODEMUS’ 


A considered commentary on the main themes of Midni 
Hour, the author's previous book which made such a profound 
impression on thoughtful readers last year. 


Redbrick University BRUCE TRUSCOT 


The first detailed discussion of the problems of the modern 
university. It draws a picture and outlines a programme which 
should arouse the keenest interest and discussion. 10/6 


The Track ARTURO BAREA 


A continuation of the autobiography begun in The Forge, 
which is recognised as one of the most remarkable achievements 
of contemporary Spanish literature. The Track gives a picture 
of Spanish Morocco*immediately after the last war. 10/6 


Letter to Andrew ROM LANDAU 


Mr. Landau’s most important book since God is My Adventure. 
He writes primarily for the younger generation who are 
searching for valid ideals and truths more permanent than 
those offered by politics, economics or science. 8/6 
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Controversy ! 


“YELLOW TAPERS 
FOR PARIS” 


Bruce Marshall’s Novel is:a subject of violent 
controversy. “An insult to France,” say some; 
“A grossly unjust and cruel book,” say others. 


On the other side, however, enthusiasm no less 
wholehearted declares that here at last is the pitiful 
truth about the “little men,” from the Stavisky 
Scandal to the coming of the Germans; then ever 
increasing bewilderment “ as they are dragged willy 
nilly ever nearer to the edge of the crater” (to 
quote from Ralph Straus). 


The horror of the story (as Howard Spring says) 
is that “there was no point anywhere where men, 
rich or poor, were prepared to dig in their toes and 
say ‘here self-seeking must end.’” “It is a fright- 
ful history” (says Margery Allingham), “ but there 
is a gleam and genuine warmth in this picture of 
sad, starved, selfish little men.” 


What do you think ? 


Second large printing 8&8 Gd net 











“Boys and girls come out to play” vie 


And come with a care, has moved its Homes 
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whoop out into the street.” 
Remember? Isn’t this better 
than playing in the City 
streets? And yet, that is 
what these London children 
were doing not so long ago. 
Neglected and homeless, the 
pavement was their play- 
ground. At least the war 
has done that for the chil- 
dren, it has taken them from 
the squalor of the pavements 
to the healthiness of | the 
country. The Society, who 
has over 6000 children in its 


into the country. Nearly 2000 
of these children are “ urider 
fives” evacuated to the 100 
War Nurseries the Society is 
managing for the Govern- 
ment. But for every child 
who is a “ visitor ” in a War 
Nursery, there are two chil- 
dren who are at “home” 
for ever in the Society’s per- 
manent Homes. Itis for these 
children we plead. Won't 
you help us now to bring 
them up as true and “useful 
citizens of the nation ? 


GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Sec., W. R. VAUGHAN, 
0.8.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Evacuation Hars., 
JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 











“We declare it is our highest duty to God and to man to 
preach God’s Word entire and unchanged for our comfort, 
for guidance in life, and for our salvation after death without 


regard to those to whom it may be displeasing. Here we 
stand by God’s command servants of the Church... We 
proclaim the freedom of the Word of God and we declare 
that we are bound by that Word.” 


iy runs a Pastoral Letter read in all Norwegian Churches. 
We salute Norway; the unflinching stand made 
against evil things strengthens our faith, and we take 
courage. No Bibles are being printed in Norway, and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland, as a humble tribute to our 
brave fellow-Christians, have made a gift of 5,000 Bibles 
which the Norwegian Government has accepted on 
behalf of the Norwegian Bible Society, to be sent to 
Norway as soon as it is free. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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the first, in the year 2000, mankind will be free to unclasp its hands 
and rise from its knees and look about it for some other and perhaps 
more rational form of faith.” Thus speaks a wise and enlightened 
man, one of the few living writers who does not belong to the great 
pale platitude of the daily printed word. W. J. TURNER. 


According to Miss Sayers 
The Man Born to be King. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollancz. 


Miss DorotHy SAYERS is one of the few living writers whom I 
should have expected to be capable of writing a “ Play-Cycle on the 
Life of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, written for broadcast- 
ing.” She has the necessary interest in the subject ; she is a skilful 
novelist and playwright ; in The Zeal of Thy House she achieved 
‘a dramatic success with a theme which demanded good manipulation 
of plot, good dialogue, and reverence of treatment, I should have 
felt that the B.B.C. could not do better, if they were planning a 
series of plays for broadcasting on the theme of the Gospels, than 
ask Miss Sayers to write them. As for the protests which were raised 
in some quarters when the idea was first mooted, they are satis- 
factorily disposed of in Mr. J. W. Welch’s Foreword. If the 
Morality play Everyman can be presented without profanity on 
the stage, so can a play based on the Gospel story; and if it is 
right for any parson to declaim the words of Jesus from the pulpit, 
I cannot see why a talented actor with 2a good voice should not 
do so before the microphone. 

In the somewhat lengthy introduction in which she explains her 
procedure and claims to have used the method appropriate to a 
work of art, Miss Sayers makes out a case that at first seems con- 
vincing. Certainly it is the first business of a dramatist to “ make 
a good piece of theatre,” without which he will not do justice to’his 
subject. It is at least plausible to maintain that in translating the 
homely Greek of Mark or John it should be rendered in the idiom 
of the common man of today. The proof of the pudding, however, 
will be in the eating. And in the first place we must point out to 
Mr. Welch that we shall not be impressed by evidence that those 
who do not know their Gospels well have been carried away by 
these broadcasts. We should expect so splendid a theme to have an 
effect even if not presented to the greatest advantage. The question 
is whether the utmost has been wrung out of. it; whether the best 
method has been chosen. The experience of the present reviewer 
is, that whenever Miss Sayers was inventing, whenever she was using 
an imaginary situation not drawn from the Gespel, in which Jesus 
was not an actor, she was successful. She has produced quite good 
stories of the shepherds and of Herod attended by his court officials, 
and clever dialogue between Caiaphas, Annas and Judas. Nor 
should it be said that she has failed in her pictures of the disciples. 
Where she really breaks down is in her presentation of Jesus him- 
self. The language of the Authorised Version is already extremely 
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simple, and has the merit of being inte!ligible to everyone. Its 
slight departure from the colloquial—and it was nct the language of 
the man-in-the-street in King James’s day—stylises it just enough 
to lift it above the ordinary and permit of that conception of 
grandeur which we dare not eliminate ; here we shall not tolerate 
the speech of the common man when it turns to commonness. In 
such passages I have not found a single occasion in which Miss 
Sayers’ departure from the language of the Testament has not been 
for the worse. Every time when she enters into competition with 
the Jesus of the Authorised Version, it is Miss Sayers who loses. 
To take two examples. Is this adequate: 

“Trt’s all right, Matthew. Let the little children come to me— 
don’t turn them away. They are the stuff .of which the Kingdom 
is made. ... God bless you, my child, and your mother, too.” 

Compare: “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Again, why 
should Thomas, his doubts removed, be given redundant words— 
“You are my Lord and my God ”—destroying the unforgettable 
splendour of the recorded cry—“* My Lord and my God”? That 
redundancy is unpardonable. 

In this one important particular Miss Sayers has failed simply 
because she has erred in her choice of method. She is so clever, 
and has so much genuine imagination, that one regrets she should 
have fallen short of the success she might have achieved. 

R. A. Scott-JAMES. 


For the Young 


The Picts and the Martyrs.» By Arthur Ransome. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
The Mystery of Obadiah. By Richard Armstrong. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
To Sea! ToSea! By Elinor Mordaunt. (Muller. 6s.) 


Eacu of these three books would be good value as information alone. 
Mr. Ransome describes in detail the processes of tickling trout, 
sailing a dinghy, skinning a rabbit, keeping milk cool, assaying 
copper. Mr. Armstrong explains how to make and fly a kite, build 
a hide-out in a thicket, find the way in an old mine-working, tip 
up a night-watchman’s cabin, and frighten a householder with hedge- 
hogs, and burnt paper up his rain-pipes. Muss Mordaunt tells you 
most things about sailing a barque, and throws in a number of the 
less familiar sea chanties for good measure. 

In addition, each tells a very good story. The three village boys 
who are the heroes of Obadiah run a thief to earth in some dis- 
used mine workings, after a long and exciting pursuit. The scenes 
underground are really moving—we share the boys’ sudden fear when 
they have lost the way, their tension when the enemy foilows them 
down the tunnel ; and the story perfectly fits the scarred,. haunted 
Northumbrian moorland that is its setting. Billy Faile, the thirteen- 
year-old hero of To Sea! To Sea!, finds himself on board a sailing 
ship by mistake; on his voyage to Australia he learns to be a 
sailor, and survives a cyclone and a fire. Miss Mordaunt has a good 
eye for character—when' Billy quarrels with his best friend after 
their rescue by a passenger steamer we feel how likely and natural 
this would be, and she communicates to the reader her own intense 
interest in sailing. 

After such real hazards as shipwrecks and rock-falls, it is a little 
difficult to swallow the main assumption of Mr. Ransome’s latest 
story, that a Great Aunt can be something worse than the still centre 
of a cyclone. On this hangs the whole necessity of throwing Dick 
and Dorothea Callum out of Beckfoot, and making them lurk in the 
woods like Picts, while the Amazons martyr themselves, with white 
frocks, hair-ribbons, and duets on the piano. Perhaps I am preju- 
diced, well on the way to being a great-aunt myself, but I find it hard 
to believe in such a monster as Miss Turner. But even if the plot 
of this latest Ransome is a little strained, the texture is as dependable 
as ever, and (though there are no Swallows, no delightful Titty) 
stay-at-home children will find this the best substitute for a Lakes 
holiday... Mr. Ransome’s books, indeed, owe half their charm to 
being the perfect realisation of favourite day-dreams—lovely food, 
no quarrels (not even with the maddeningly bossy Nancy), games 
of pirates and explorers that need never stop for meals or bed, and 
action of the kind that a child might conceivably hope to have on 
the really perfect summer holiday. 

The three books together raise one interesting question. Miss 
Mordaunt and-Mr. Armstrong have working-class heroes, and de- 
scribe working-class -backgrounds, though the price of their books 
makes it unlikely that they will become possessions in many working- 
class homes. Mr. Ransome writes about children whose parents can 
afford to buy dinghies, rent a farm for the summer holidays, and 
give eight-and-sixpenny books as_ birthday presents. Do these 
different backgrounds appeal to different publics? I cannot imagine 
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ORPHANED—»but 
you wouldn’t think it! 


This photograph, taken last summer at Worfield, Shrop- 
shire, shows a group of girls from JOHN GROOM'S 
ORPHANAGE, haymaking with the aid of “ Bertie,’ 

the donkey. 





OHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEACE. 
his Christian enterprise. foun- 
ded nearly 80 years ago, trains 
crippled women and girls to 
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any intelligent child, however rich, not appreciating Obadiah or 
To Sea! To Sea! ; but I wonder whether Mr. Ransome’s stories 
appeal to children who live entirely outside the world of nannies, 
cooks and private boathouses? Or may the line between Ransome 
readers and non-readers be drawn between town and country-minded 
children, and have nothing to do with class and income? It would 
be extremely interesting to know ; perhaps the children’s librarians 
could tell us. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Economics of the Future 


England’s Service. By Sarpedon. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The New Economic Warfare. By Antonin Basch. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
ENGLAND’S service in the nineteenth century consisted in world- 
wide merchanting, which culminated in, and was supported by the 
dominance of the London money market. In the last war, Sarpedon 
tells us, the old system of money was killed, never to be revived. 
In the last century there was a sharp division between politics and 
economics, and thai also is no more. In place we have economic 
nationalism with the State all powerful in economic matters. We 
must adapt our policy to these facts. But Sarpedon does not favour 
a policy of economic nationalism. Some sort of international system 
must be built anew. Sarpedon cannot pin his faith to Utopian 
Federal Unions, nor to an Anglo-Saxon world domination, nor 
even to a chain of economic agreements between sovereign States, 
for these, he holds, are by their very nature incapable of committing 
themselves to continuous consistent measures. By this time Sarpedon 
has nearly reached the end of his book, and the outlook seems 
black indeed. His deus ex machina.is the international cartel or 
combine which is to negotiate with consumers of its product 
throughout the world through the agency—England is to rise from 
her ashes, and render service to the world once more—of a great 
mart in London. Here is to be pieced together empirically by 
stages what, so far as one can make out, is to be a worldwide 
system of multilateral barter. 

Sarpedon has many interesting things to say; his style is crisp, 
his mind vigorous and realistic. But, while there are some elements 
of truth in his narrative, it is spoilt by repetition and by great 
exaggeration amountiag almost to caricature. He is a particularly 
unsafe guide when he ventures on numerical statement, e.g. that 
the income of this country was “derived, very roughly, as to one- 
third from overseas investments, one-third from commerce, and 
one-third from industrial and agricultural pursuits carried on in this 
island itself.” It is unfortunate that he only leaves twenty pages 
for his constructive proposals. His outline of these has too many 
gaps to be a proper subject for_criticism. One cannot, however, 
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but wonder what our friends, the Americans, would think. They 
may well be inclined to welcome all signs here of a reviving sense 
of responsibility and mission ; but to put London back, albeit in a 
new dress, into her nineteenth century monopolistic position is 
going rather far. 

Mr. Basch’s volume provides a convenient summary of recent 
economic history—Germany’s massive preparations, her control of 
foreign trade and methods of squeezing the last drop of advantage 
from it, her penetration of south-eastern Europe, the dilatoriness 
of the democracies in mobilising their full resources even after 
the war had begun, their continued reliance on voluntary methods, 
their flexibility and fundamental strength, illusions connected with 
the blockade, and the formidable acquisition of resources by Germany 
after the fall of France. Finally, there is a chapter on post-war 
prospects. Mr. Basch has an easy style; his text is illustrated but 
not overburdened with relevant figures. He achieves some detach- 
ment in assessing the degree of will-power and success of the 
Powers in mustering their efforts and maintaining order in their 
economic systems. R. F. Harrop. 


Fiction 
The River of Life. By Alexander Kuprin. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
The Alphabet. By Annabel Farjeon. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) , 
— “a> to London. By Paul Tabori. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Ss. * ° 
Along These Streets. By Struthers Burt. (Rich and Cowan. ros. 6d. 
Tue first of these volumes contains four longish short stories by 
the Russian writer, Alexander Kuprin, translated into English by 
S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry. Translations of Russian 
into English nearly always come out patchy and unsatisfactory, 
and it seems as if those who do not-know Russian should read 
Russian writers in French. This is curious, because Russian litera- 
ture has many affinities with English literature, but the actual 
languages seem to be incapable of running parallel for any length, 
so that the reader in English of Turgeniev, or, as now, of this 
Alexander Kuprin, is brought up against frequent passages of 
platitude, or even of sheer fatuity of ‘phrasing, which leave him 
unable to decide whether such fustian is not fustian to a Russian. 
or whether the translator has simply had to throw up the sponge 
for a moment, and take refuge in a safe, vague emptiness. It is 
odd that this mere technical uneasiness should so persistently mar, 
in its English dress, a literature which is spiritually so akin to the 
best in English literature in being fluid, free, idiosyncratic, and 
always so nobly at its ease. French is, of course, the test-tube 
among languages ; there is much from other literatures that it cannot 
say, but when it can reproduce a foreign verse or piece of prose 
exactly, that is perhaps as good a certificate of integral worth as the 
original need seek. English has not this precision, but it has 
broad potentialities of sympathy and nuance which should make 
it a good vessel for Russian thought. Yet so far no translator 
seems to have arisen who can sustainedly exploit, through sheer 
technique, this palpable friendliness between the two literatures. 

In this new selection from Kuprin’s works, while we are refreshed 
by his originality and vigour, we are baffied also by defects which 
we do not see how to divide between him and his translators. 
His hit-or-miss way of choosing a subject is clearly his own fault, 
however. How the author of so magnificent a story as Captain 
Ribnikov could have found anything but boredom in such a facetious 
farce as The Outrage, or in the long-winded, “folky ” convention 
of The Witch is a question which seems answerable only if we 
assume that Kuprin is a natural writer, who has never troubled 
to train his own talents, or be master in his own house. But 
clearly he abounds with life and with realistic energy; therefore it 
is difficult to believe that with so sure an eye for detail, and with 
such a free and natural sense of character, he can write dialogue as 
awkward or as flat as these translations suggest. Nevertheless, 
though this collection has its dead and disconcerting moments, and 
though one reviewer at least found two of its four stories quite 
boring, it is well worth possessing for the sake of one great piece 
of writing, true, odd, tender and very frightening—Captain 
Ribnikov, and also for the uneven beauty, the hardness, clarity and 
vigour of the eponymous story, The River of Life. 

With The Alphabet a young Farjeon, daughter and niece of 
Farjeons, makes her bow, but stiffly, sharply—very determinedly 
in her own manner. The story she tells, of the childhood and 
adolescence of a remarkably self-engrossed young woman, is fresh 
and odd in its setting and in its sulky, you-can’t-fool-me manner, 
and there is definite manifestation of talent; but it will not be 
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enough in future books to observe peculiarities of behaviour or 
mood ; it will be necessary to know the people behind these notes 
and to answer for them with a novelist’s responsibility—which is 
not attempted here Miss Farjeon has a shrewd eye—and she is 
sentimental only about her heroine—but she does not explain what 
she sees ; she makes clever guesses, but there is no certainty yet, 
no creation. And although she does Ireland well, she is imaccurate 
in detail ; the Liffey does not flow into the sea at Cork, there were 
no Black-and-Tans in Ireland after 1921, and it is always safer to 
under- than to over-write the Anglo-Irish idiom. But there is 
talent here and some gleams of originality. 

They Came to London is a series of character sketches of types 
chosen from all the nations invaded or oppressed by the Nazis. 
Each character is shown first as having got to London and being 
ready to take his part in the great offensive now about to open on 
Europe ; then in each case we turn back and get the life-story 
which brought the man, Jean,“ Giorgio, Jurgen, Mirko, to that 
culminating point. It is a very well-intentioned book, and it rubs 
in the dreadful story of our time with violence—bur its form 
imposes a dangerous monotony, and it could have been shorter by 
many pages. 

Along These Streets will appeal to many readers, not because 
it has any especial originality of theme or emotion—it tells of the 
return to Philadelphia in mature manhood and unexpected wealth 
of a detached, lonely anthropologist who had spent his childhood 
there, and of his search for harmony between his own intelligence 
and the various emotions and circumstances. he encounters—but 
because its running commentary, gentle and sometimes a bit senti- 
mental, has a good vein of bitterness and knowledge throughout. 
It is an agreeably written book, and gives a close picture of Phila- 
delphia, past and present. Also it contains a good number of 
neat, dry-pointed character sketches and a great many true and 
flavoursome observations. Kare O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notice 


Charles Wright. By C. Ernest Fayle. (Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


CHarLes WRIGHT, born in 1855, died in 1940, was the best type of 
good citizen. More might be said of him than that. He rose to a 














COMPANY MEETING 


LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER 


MR. H. J. WELCH’S SPEECH 





Ar the annual general meeting of The London Asiatic Rubber and 
Produce Co., Ltd., held in London on July sth, the chairman, Mr. 
H. J. Welch, said: have unfortunately no news of what has been 
happening on the company’s estates since they were occupicd by the 
Japanese invaders. Broadcasts from Tokyo are reported to have stated 
that the rubber estates in Malaya had been restored to full working 
order and on the other hand the same source has been quoted as saying 
earlier that estates evacuated by Europeans had been left untapped. 
Doubtless tapping, on smallholdings and on estates, has been continued 
on such a scale as would supply all the rubber which could be put to 
any sort of use by the Japanese. They may be accumulating a consider- 
able reserve stock, since that would mitigate ag ep among 
estate labourers. We much hope that our labour forces are being 
humanely treated and net suffering privation and ill-health. Our 
Europ:an estates staff numbered twenty men, of whom six are serving 
in the Forces, three of these having escaped from Singapore :mmediately 
after the surrender of the city. Seven have been reported by the 
apanese as military prisoners of war, and three as civilian internees. 

e fully expect that the names of the other four men will be added as 
the cabled lists continue to come in. The wives and children of all 
the married members of our staff were evacuated before the fall of 
Singapore. Expenditure includes the provision made, as authorised at 
our meeting of a year ago, for the estates staff and their dependants. 
We have provided for the quit rent, £10,517, though we hope that the 
company will ultimately be released from any obligation on this score. 

The Revenue Account shows a debit balance of £4,797, which falls 
to be deducted from the balance of £100,437 brought forward, leaving 
a credit balance of £95,640. The net total of the Liquid Assets is 
£294,427—more than 30 per cent. of the Issued Capital. This net 
figure is arrived at after deducting known liabilities (including liabilities 
in the East) and what we believe is ampli: provision for United Kingdom 
Taxation. To provide for the reconditioning of the estates after we 
resume occupation and for other contingencies which cannot yet be 
foreseen, we have created the “ Reserve for Special Contingencies,” which 
stands at £106,646. We look forward to the time when our estates 
will again be earning profits from the production of rubber, which will 
remain an indispensable commodity. 

The report and accounts were unan:mously adopted. 
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high position at Lloyd’s, and was the official historian of that great 
institution. He was regarded as “the second founder” of the 
Working Men’s College, whose founder was F. D. Maurice. He 
was incidentally the father of Harold Wright, at one time editor of 
the Nation, and grandfather of Basil Wright, well known to readers 
of this journal as both a maker and a critic of films. Wright would 
have said himself that he had lived a very ordinary life ; few readers 
of this admirably written and constructed biography will fail to 
pronounce it an inspiring life, the more so since Wright, in spite of 
the distance he travelled from humble beginnings to a ‘position of 
affluence and influence, points the way to an essentially attainable 
goal. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
ON the threshold of great events in the military field, markets are 
behaving remarkably well. While the general attitude of investors 
is still one of caution, there is just enough enterprise to keep prices 
on a gently rising curve. Gold shares, especially those of develop- 
ing mines, are well in the lead, and I shall not be surprised if 
the running made by Johannesburg is taken up by London before 
long. In that event the West African and West Australian groups 
may attract more interest. As I hinted a week ago, home rail 
junior stocks have responded to the improved market sentiment, 
with L.N.E.R. second preference 1} points up at 35}. There 
should be scope here for a further rise over the next few’ months. 
WOOLWORTH SURPRISE 

How even. the best peace-time recovery shares may have a bad 
set-back when adverse war influences temporarily get the upper 
hand has been strikingly demonstrated by F. W. Woolworth and 
Co. Following the board’s decision to cut the interim dividend 
from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent., which took investors by surprise, 
the 5s. ordinary units fell precipitately from 59s. 6d. to 51s. 3d. 
They have now rallied to 54s., but that still leaves recent buyers 
around £3 several shillings out of pocket. It is not the cut, but 
the severity of the cut which has come as a shock to the market. 
That the company would suffer a further contraction in earnings 
owing to war-time shortages of supplies was made quite plain by 
Mr. W. L. Stephenson in his address to shareholders last year 
He was also at pains to emphasise that in their dividend policy 
the directors would be influenced by the need to maintain a strong 
liquid position to enable the company to take full advantage of 
the great advances both in trading methods and in the type of 
consumer googs which it seemed reasonable to expect after the wat 
What the total distribution is likely to be now that the interim 
has been halved it is not easy to guess. A final of 20 per cent. 
against last year’s 30 per cent. would give a total of 30 per cent. 
against 50 per cent. That is the sort of figure I should expect. On 
a 30 per cent. dividend the yield offered by the 5s. units at 543. 
is less than 3 per cent., which means that anybody who buys now 
must be prepared to take a small immediate income yield in return 
for the post-war recovery potentialities. I feel, however, that the 
peace-time possibilities of this company, supplying mass demand, 
are so promising that there will be plenty of buyers about. Unless 
a holder happens to be among those who are convinced that the 
war will go on for a very long time, he should not sell. 

HOME AND COLONIAL E.P.T. 

In contrast with the Woolworth decision, the board of Home 
and Colonial Stores, the retail provision group, has seen fit to 
pay its first war-time dividend. For the year to January 2nd 
ordinary shareholders are to get 3 per cent., a modest start which 
has been made possible by the progress towards a settlement of 
the group’s E.P.T. liability. Although final figures have not yet 
been agreed, the main outstanding questions of principle have been 
determined in a way which secures some of the points for which 
the company has long contended. In consequence, while hitherto 
provision has been made to cover the maximum amount of E.P.T. 
which it was thought possible might be claimed, the sum now 
provided can be “a reasonable estimate of what will be required 
to cover the past year’s liability.” War-time handicaps resulted in 
a fall in profits, before providing for taxation, from £1,259,249 to 
£3,037,594; but the tax charge (£432,350 for E.P.T. and £357,482 
for income-tax) has been reduced by about £330,000. Net earnings 
have risen, in consequence, from £152,097 to £247,762. It seems 
clear that there will be further amounts released representing over- 
provision for tax in prévious years, but very rightly the board has 
decided not to distribute any such surpluses as dividends. The 
post-war prospects of this group are good. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 
VISCOUNT CAMROSE’S ADDRESS 


THE annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., was held 
on July rst at the Incorporated Accountants Hall, Temple Gardens, 
London, W.C. 

Viscount Camrose (the chairman) presided. ; 

I presume that you will take the course usual on these occasions and 
treat the report and accounts as read. (Hear, hear.) 

VALUABLE ECONOMIES 

The accounts before you show that the trading for the year has resulted 
in a profit of £973,000, an increase over the previous year of £223,000. 
Obviously, a great deal of this increased profit is due to the circumstances 
of war. Apart, however, from what can be described as the regulated 
economy of wartime production, there is another factor which, as I noted 
last year, has contributed largely to the profits—namely, the abandon- 
ment of peacetime policies of a doubtful economic nature. I insianced 
the question of unrestricted returns, which cost the industry many hun- 
dreds of thousands a year; and the distribution of contents bills on such 
a wholsesale scale that a large percentage were just sheer waste of material 
and labour. 

I repeat the hope which I then expressed that when peace comes we 
shall have too much sense to resume these wasteful practices. 


INCREASE OF TAXATION , : 

While our profits have risen by the substantial sum which I have just 
mentioned, the provision for tax has likewise sharply increased. Whereas 
last year we put aside £350,000 for this purpose, the accounts before 
you show that we have now to provide £562,000. This is in addition 
to the tax on the Debenture interest, which is shown im the accounts 
as a gross figure. The increase in profits therefore goes almost entirely 
to the Government. We have, however, been able to increase the 
Ordinary dividend to its pre-war figure of 11 per cent. and once again 
place £100,000 to the general reserve. The carry-forward is £221,000, 
against £218,000 brought in. ; é 

The only other item in the accounts to which I need refer is that of 
our investments, which, including £392,950 tax reserve certificates, now 
amount to £589,760. There is also an increase of some £64,000 in 
cash at bank, while, on the other hand, trade creditors, &c., are up by 
£157,000. ; 

The improved results have been achieved despite a further reduction 
in.the amount of paper available and a_ substantial increase in price. 
There is no immediate prospect of any increase in the ration allowed 
to the industry, but there is reason to hope that we have now reached 
rock bottom in this matter of supplies. 

USEFULNESS OF PERIODICALS : 

Much has been said of newspapers in wartime and the essential con- 
tribution they make to the prosecution of the national cause. After 
nearly four years’ experience few will be found to dispute this estimate, 
In the same way there is a great deal to be said for the value of the 
periodical. Just as people flock to cinemas and theatres and to other 
entertainments which give relief from the everyday strain of life under 
present conditions, so do the public turn to periodicals of all kinds 
with a similar object in view. . : 

It must be noted, however, that most periodicals today do not exist 
for entertainment only. A large proportion of their contents is devoted 
to information and advice on subjects connected with the war effort. 
They also supply their readers with valuable and, indeed, essential 
information on foods, cookery, fuel and other special difficulties encoun- 
tered in the homes of our people at the present ume. Amalgamated 
Press editorial departments are in almost daily touch with the Govern- 
ment departments concerned with home affairs, and I am sure that they 
would willingly endorse what I have said of the value of the periodical 
Press to the nation today. 


URGENT PuBLiICc DEMAND ‘ 

Despite the very attentuated form in which all periodicals and magazines 
are published nowadays there is a quick and immediate “ sell out ” every- 
where. The same thing is happening in America and the urgent public 
demand for reading material is evidenced all over the world. 

No useful purpose would be served by a detailed review of our many 
publications such as I used to make in pre-war days. I need hardly 
say that there have been no striking changes to record during the year. 
We have done our best within the limits arbitrarily imposed on us by 
circumstances over which we have no control and the results are reflected 
in the accounts before you. P ; 

So far as our paper subsidiary company, the Imperial Paper Mills, Ltd., 
is concerned, the same thing applies. As I said last year, it would not 
be reasonable to expect any return on the large amount of money invested 
there while the mills, partly through enemy action and partly from lack 
of raw materials, have to work to such a very reduced output. 

Our other large outside investment in Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., after 
starting the war badly, has made an excellent recovery. During the year 
the company “has resumed its practice of interim dividends and paid 
5 per cent. in December. last. The balance-sheet for the year ending 
March last is due shortly and we have every hope that the dividend for 
the year will be brought up to pre-war figures. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














1 COMPANY MEETING 


THE “SHELL” TRANSPORT & TRADING 
COMPANY 


LORD BEARSTED’S REVIEW 








THE annual general meeting of the “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Ltd., was held on July 6th at Shell Mex House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C.,.chairman of the company, 
presided, 

The following is the statement by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

ASSISTANCE TO THE WAR EFFORT 

The mounting increase of offensive operations by the United Nations 
in the air, on land, and by sea—which have already together culminated 
in the brilliant victories of North Africa—has naturally affected the demand 
for petroleum products both in quantity and quality. I can assure you 
that the group is playing its full part in meeting these demands and 
additionally, as a r&ult of our research operations over so many years, 
we have been able to place at the disposal of. the United Nations certain 
special processes which are of great importance to the war effort in 
providing some of the finer and more valuable petroleum products. 

Turning to the balance-sheet and profit and loss account, there are no 
variations from the 1941 figures which would warrant comment. The 
remarks which I made last year as to the present value of our properties 
can still be relied upon. In repeating this, I think it well to rem.nd you 
that should there be any long delay in securing the necessary materials, 
for rehabilitation and reconstruction after the war. it must inevitably 
have its impact upon the restoration of the Group’s wide sphere of civilian 
activity. 

. , : OPERATION OF THE FLEETS 

+ am still not in a position to reveal any details of the operation of 
the Group’s fleets. Last year I told you that the fleet under the British 
flag had been requisitioned by His Majesty’s Government, and during 
the ensuing twelve months the fleet under the Netherlands flag was 
requisitioned by the Royal Netherlands Government. In both cases the 
management is left in the hands of the Group. 

It has long been a truism to talk about the admiration which we all 
feel for the officers and men of the Merchant Navy, but I am sure you 
would not wish me to let this annual review go by without once again 
recording our appreciation of what the Group’s fleet has done and is 
continuing to do 

Nothing could illustrate more clearly the magnificent behaviour of 
our officers and men than the number of decorations awarded to them 
by their respective Governménts. Our British personnel afloat has 
received no fewer than 53 decorations, 48 commendations or mentions, 
and six Lloyd’s Medals; their- Netherlands colleagues have received 
39 decorations and nine commendations and/or mentions. We have 
also for many years employed a large number of Chinese ratings on 
our ships, and it gives me pleasure to say that no fewer than 16 have 
received decorations from the British or the Royal Netherlands 
Government. ° 

I would, moreover, assure you that our Marine Department is keeping 
fully abreast of the times. Research is constantly going on to ensure 
that such new vessels as we are building now and those we hope to build 
after the war shall be of the most up-to-date type, both as regards hull, 
machinery, and, what is equally important, in the standard of accommo- 
dation for those valuable men who sail them. 


Ort INDuUsTRY’s BiG PROGRAMME 

In the United States in 1942 industry was geared to produce the 
maximum quantities of war meaterials, the demands for which were of 
such magnitude as to challenge its resourcefulness to the fullest extent. 
The oil industry has carried out its part of the war programme with 
vigour “and efficiency, and in this connexion the Shell Union Group 
of Companies has been able to make a notable contribution to the 
war effort. 

To increase the urgently needed supplies of synthetic rubber, a big 
programme for the construction of plants of the production of Butadiene, 
a main component of synthetic rubber, was begun, and the oil industry, 
including Shell Union, accepted an appreciable burden of this work by 
undertaking, on behalf of the United States Government, the design, 
construction, and subsequent operation of these plants, several of which 
are already producing considerable quantities of this very vital material. 

Of equal importance were the developments in aviation gasoline 
manufacture. Here, as in the past, Shell Union has played a leading 
part both in attaining a substantial increase in its own output and in 
pioneering certain technical improvements which have been made generally 
available to the industry. 

The chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts and 
that the second interim dividend, payable July 7th, should be regarded 
as the final for the year under review. 

Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E. (a managing director), seconded the 
resolution and it was carried unanimously after some congratulatory 





remarks by Mr. T. E. Binsted. 
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PERSONAL } 
NICE selection of Mode! and Toy Kasiways, etectric. | BALKAN SOBRANIE 
J). clockwork and steam, al! gauges, also Meccano and other vi CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 


Construction Outfits, stamp with requirements. Will elso 


purchase any ot the above if in good condition give full par- 
ticulars and price required, cheque by return —BOTTERU !.s 
Models Dept.. High Street, Canvey. i‘ssex 
NICE selection o Piano Accordions trom 12 to 140 
bass all in perfect condition, stamp with requirements. 
Will also purchase any of the above if in good condition, 
state make, colour, number of bass, price required, cheque by 
return.—Botrermits Mus‘c Dept. Hig Street. Canvey 
Essex. 
»} REATH CONTROL gives VIGOUR, CONFIDENCE 
) Expert’s simple method by post. Student reports : 
* Immediate benefit is sponeness from your exercises. 


Write BCM FSAN W<. 
»RIAR PIPE pro ASTLEY’S, 109 Jermyn 
) Street, London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Thor- 


ENOVATE all 


oughly and Hygienically CLEAN and 7 
Foul pipes in- 


makes of briar pipes ; 2s. each (post 6d.). 
jure health. Repairs a speciality 
‘ANCER SUFFERER. 12443. Naval Pensioner, 
( 75, nett income for self and wife 15/2d. per week, 
extra nourishment needed ; please help ioweliees grtate- 
fully received.—NatronaL Socrety Por CANCER RELIEF, 
2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
| UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell! St., W.C.1. 
( ‘ET THE UTMOST VALUE from the less Bread you 
¥ eat. Eat BERMALINE BREAD and be sure of ade- 
quate nourishment. Really delicious too. Will help save 
shipping. Ask vour Baker or write BermMAtine, Fairley 
Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 
COULDN'T REST KNOWING THAT ANIMALS 
WERE LIVING UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS ” 
writes a British Tommy from Tunisia. Poverty, ignorance, 
and lack of drugs cause untold misery among pack animals, 
he native’s only means of transport. Horses and mules 
are overloaded, overworked, unshod, neglected. Lame- 
ness is rife, saddle sores abound. Please help the Society 
for the Protection of Animals in North Africa to resume 
its great healing and educational mission. Send a donation 
now to THe Ducness oF PorTLAND, President, S.P.A.N.A., 


S6), Welbeck Abbey, Notts. 
NVISIBLE MENDING on burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear), in one week. 


Send or call, Bert Invisiste MeNnpers, Lrp., 73 (K), 
New Bond Street, W.1 
sae Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d., carbon 
4 copy 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C). 


The Study, o Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


| >) EFRESH YOURSELF in English Country. 
\ Descriptive List (6d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peopie’s REFRESHMENT House AssoctaATION, Ltp., 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


QT L DON’T GO BAREHEADED—but Ladies and 
N Gentlemen's old felt hats are very valuable to GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1.—Please send to Appeal Secretary. 
QHORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for “ Stories 
‘ that Sell Today ”’ (a special bulletin) and prospectus 
of world-famous course. REGENT INsTITUTE (85Q), 
Palace Gate, W.8 
\ HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW ? 
Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your latent talent in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. HALF 
FEES. Special courses in Journalism. Short Story and 
Personal tuition. 


Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays 

No time limit—Free advice and Booklet from PRrosPpEcTuUS 
Derr., L.S.J.. $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Mus. 4574 








including Purchase Tex 
Keep an alert eye open for Eclipse Biades— 
in the 


now made only Popular slotted 
pattern. Their clean and comfortable 
shaving is even more appreciated now that 
supplies are so limited. 

Obtainable only from Retailers. 


, JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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the morn is grey 

Sweet, when they've 
day 

Possibly sweetest. 29 r 


cleared away 
Lunch, and at close of 
Ode to Tobacco, Cedverion 
(1831-84) 


A\nd men still argue 
as to which is the best ( 
smoke of the day—at 
Reveille or surrepti- 
tiously after Lights 
Out. Our own 
contribution to the 
argument is respect= 
% fully to point out 
that it’s what you 
smoke rather than 
when you smoke 
which really matters 
ARS = 


OS Never ayy, 


= 
7) 
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BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 


ELLERMAN 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 
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“3 HE enemy ta, eceived stronz reinforcements. War 
conditions have checked our advance against the in- 
sidious foe, Tuberculosis. Please help us to maintain our 
“ight by sending a — to THe TREASURER, Brompton 
Mospital, London, S.W 
Ww’ ATCHES WANT ED. New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or 
tier by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue. 
Manchester, 4 
We REPAIR YOUR OLD SHIRTS without coupons. 
(If “* Trubenised’’ brand collars made from tail, 
one coupon for two collars.) Details from Resartus, Ltp., 
Sarda House, | 183/9 Queensway, London, Ww. 2. 


EDUCATIONAL 
I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Dip Fees: 
instalments. —Prospectus from c= Parker, mt A., Lit. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, a (Est. 1894). 

OrriciaL YEAR Boo 

JT)UBLIC ond ae a SC *HOOLS Year Book 


1d. 
Y SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. By post 





(Boys). 
GIRLS (PU Bie 


8s. 1 
Schools and Careers for Boys and Girls. : 
Deane & Sons, Lrp., 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.: 
*UMMER SCHOOL on the Teaching of Social Studies 
» to Young People from 12-18, to held from 
August roth-r6th at Morley College, 61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. Speakers will include :-— 
E. G. Savage, C.B., Sir Ernest Simon, Professor K. Mann- 
heim, E. F. M. Durbin, Dr. C. F. Strong, Paul Rotha, 
W. Arnold-Forster. Particulars from :—ASSOCIATION FOR 
EpucaTION IN CiTIzeNsHIP, 51 Tothill Street, S.W.1 
7S DILYS AJAX SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 29 
Devonshire Street, W.1. (WELbeck 2548), gives 
thorough and practical training. Individual tuition In- 
tensive or part-time courses if desired. 
5 I A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 For particulars apply Box No. A.893. 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


y te HAMPSTEAD 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
First-class London training leading to work of national 


importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from :—SEscRE- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 





APPOINTME NT 

SSISTANT INSTRUCTOR in Journalism and 

Short Story Writing required by correspondence 
2 congenial opening for a competent man or woman, 
applicants must be exempt from national service. Please 
give full details of experience and state age and salary 
required.—Box A.894, THE SPECTATOR, 99 Sewer Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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EXHIBITION 











= NIMALS IN OUR LIFE.” In Peace and in War. 
P The Significant Story of Man’s Dependence 
on Animals. Exhibition 15, St, JAmEs’s PiLace, S.W.r. 
Weekdays 10.30-12.30 and 2-5 Saturdays 10.30-12 
and 1.30-5. Free. 
Rheumatism—however mild your symp- 


toms—exacts a merciless toll in pain and 
expense if not checked in time. Poisons 
and impurities in your system are usually 
the cause of rheumatic disorders. To get 
rid of these poisons, doctors recommend 
the drinking of mineral spa waters. But 
a visit to a spa involves time and expense 


that many people simply cannot afford 
these days. 
‘ Alkia’ Saltrates may be described as a 


spa treatment in your own home. It con- 
tains the essential curative qualities of 
seven world-famous springs and has the 
same beneficial effect on the system at a 
fraction of the cost and without the incon- 
venience of travelling to an actual spa. 
A teaspoonful of ‘Alkia’ Saltrates in 
warm water before breakfast each morning 
soon relieves pain. Taken regularly, this 
pleasant, effervescent drink dissolves im- 
purities in the blood-stream and greatly 
assists the kidneys to eliminate them from 
the. system, thus helping to prevent 
recurring attacks of rheumatism. 

A bottle of ‘ Alkia’ Saltrates costs 3/9 
(including Purchase Tax). Get one from 
your chemist to-day and begin your spa 
treatment to-morrow morning. 
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